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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m.-at : 


316 Fourteenth street. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
p. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call 
of chairman. Headquarters phone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Misston. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker)—No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headquarters, room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wedeesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
Joseph E. Vera, Secy. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

sac Makers, No. 205—Meet Tuesdays, 1180 Ken- 
tucky. 

Boiler Makers’ No. 25—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 
Bootblacks—Il1st and 3d Sundays. 1520 Stockton. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Sheet Metal Workers Hall, 224 Guerrero. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th St. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—lst and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st and 
3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, $3 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetery Employes—lst and 3d Wednesdays, Wolf's 
Hall, Ocean View. : 
Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Secy., 1684 

West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
321 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Mondays. Head- 
quarters, Grove and Franklin Streets. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, lst and 3d 
Wednesday. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursday, 9 p. m., 
headquarters, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, McNamara 
Hall, 14th, bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 14th and 
Guerrero. 

Machinists No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 228 
Oak. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Ass’n Hall, 677 McAllister 
4th Monday. 

Molders, No. 164—-Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders 'Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Avenue. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 4:7 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


> Painters, No. 986—Meet 1st and 34 Mondays, Wood- 


man’s Hall, 17th bet. Mission and Valencia. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. : 
Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d_Suiday, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire- 
men’s Hall, Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 186 Erie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Wednes- : 


days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
186 Erie. 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—-Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
ceil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 38d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet list and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2d and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hail, 316 14th; 
headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers. and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 114 Dwight 
street. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters,-10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headqvarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. BE. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall. 316 14th, 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 


day. 

Telephone Operators—Headquarters Labor Temple. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. = 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors Building, Fourth and Market. 
L. Michelson, -‘Secretary. Meet last Sunday of 
month, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 321 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Asst’s—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
431 Duboce avenue. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 
Octavia and Laguna. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple 316 14th 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Goygh. 


FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 

Central Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

Nick Hansen, California Daiiy, 617 Amazon ave. 

C. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos.Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

American Dairy, 515 Charter Oak st., Louis Kahn. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission streets, 
John Brannen. 

A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the Labor Clarion. 


ee 
STORES FAIR TO RETAIL CLERKS. 


Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 482, publishes the fol- 
lowing list of stores as fair to that organization: 

Carroll & Tilton, 1440 Fillmore. 

S. N. Wood & Co., Ellis and Fillmore; Fourth and 
Market; Market, opposite Third. 

Raphaels, Geary and Fillmore. 

Frank Bros., 1344 Fillmore. 

Pragers, Jones and Market. 

Summerfield & Haines, Seventh and Market. 

Hansen & Elrick, 1105 Fillmore; 781 Market; 
California and Montgomery. 

Wallenstein & Frost, 824 Market. 

Charles Lyons, 751 Market; 731 Van Ness Ave.; 
1432 Fillmore. 

A. Golding, 9-11 Fourth. 

Tom Dillon, 712 Market. 

Harney & Gallagher, 2309 Mission. 

McMahon & Keyer, Ellis and Van Ness. 

Newman Furniture House, 18th and Mission. 

Pickett & Atterbury, 92 Third. 

J. J. Gildea & Co., 730 Market Street. 


FAIR LISTS 
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TO SELF PROTECTION. 
BY JAMES D. GRAHAME. 
it is the opinion of those who have closely studied 
» Japanese question that exclusion, to be effective, 
raust be absolute so far as regards certain classes— 
iaborers, skilled and unskilled, small shop- keepers 
and farmers, in fact all, except bona fide students, 
travelers or merchants, as defined by Webster: “A 
»in who traffics or carrier on trade with foreign 
intries, or who exports and imports goods and 
sells them by wholesale.’ The popular definition 
i the word—“Any trader, or one who deals in the 
ourchase and sale of goods,’ must not be admitted 
in the construction or interpretation of such a law. 


lhe operation of the existing Chinese exclusion | 


laws has not been satisfactory to the people of the 
United States, especially, of the Pacific Coast, be- 

use the various departmental and court rulings 
have left those laws as full of loop holes as a school 
joy is full of excuses. It is also true that those 
rulings have been made in deference to the clamor 
of a certain element among us—commercialists— 
jut in the last analysis the wishes of the “plain 
people,” the safety of our social and political insti- 
tutions, must be the paramount issue with our legis- 
lators. 

lf it be a good thing for steamship companies, 

roads and large landholders to have Japs, it 
is not to be admitted that it will be good for the 
small farmer, storekeeper, mechanic or laborer, and 
it 1s the latter elements who are the upbuilders of 
republic and the mainspring which keeps the ma- 
, of government in motion. 

(he movement for the exclusion of Asiatics has 
een associated by its opponents with race preju- 
dice. That charge is, doubtless, true. There al- 
ways has existed a race prejudice—from the time 
when Pharaoh compelled the Hebrews to make 
brick without straw, even to the present crusade 
against the Asiatic race, prejudice has existed, and 
no man with observation and experience will say 
that it does not, that there is no influence in that 
direction affecting men’s minds. Race prejudice is 
i part of the inequalities existing in consequence 
of the very laws of nature, and it is seen not only 
the conflict between animals, but in that of man 
ist man, race against race. The antagonisms 
existing between systems of government and econo- 
mic conditions are based on the same principle as 
race prejudice. We know by experience, by busi- 
Ness operations, by ordinary competition of man 
against man, of trades against trades, party against 
party, that jealousies. associated with race exist 
whichever way we turn. 

The advocates of exclusion are also associated 
With such terms as “spoliation and injustice,” and 
it is stated in some part of the press and from the 
us ‘form that agitation against Asiatic immigration 
's considered an unjustifiable campaign; but is it not 
true that Asiatic immigration in such numbers as 
indicated by the immigration reports presupposes a 
*m of spoliation and injustice toward the “plain 
People” of the United States? 

Are railroads, steamship lines, beet sugar fields 
and Sri orchards alone to receive the “careful 
Consideration” of our legislators? Is it not possible 
that in spite of material development and high divi- 
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Commerce follows the flag with not half the per- 
sistency that it follows harbor improvements. 
| Wherever a community with deep water facilities 
has failed to keep up with the economic develop- 
ment of its back country or the requirements of 
modern sea-going vessels, which are ever increasing 
in size and tonnage, that community has a hard time 
‘o maintain its place. 

In recognition of this, the last Legislature passed 
che India Basin Act, which is to be ratified by the 
yeople in November. This law provides for the 
‘ssuing of bonds not to exceed the sum of one 
nillion doflars for the condemnation and purchase 
of sixty-four blocks of land adjacent to Islais 
‘reek to be used for an inland harbor. This harbor 
vill double the present wharfage of San Francisco. 

One of the recent examples of a failure to take 
advantage of conditions analogous to those existing 
‘n San Francisco is that of London, England. This 
vorld-famed harbor waited too long to get posses- 
sion of those lands necessary to the development of 
its waterfront, and Liverpool with a population ap- 
proximately one-ninth that of the great metropolis, 
is now in a position of virtual equality in the mat- 
ter of tonnage handled. If the present ratio of de- 
velopment is maintained, and London refuses to pay 
the enormous sums necessary to get possession of 
those lands for her shipping, which could have been 
secured for comparatively little thirty or forty years 
ago, the new aspirant for commercial supremacy of 
the British Isles will be in the lead. Yet within the 
memory of men still living, the city on the Mersey 
was surrounded by a low-lying gray waste where 
now are teeming docks and monster ships. 

History is always looking for a return date. The 
imperiling of London’s commercial supremacy can 
find parallels everywhere in the civilized world. 

Very often the beginnings of ports that are des- 
tined to outshine those long established are acci- 
dental; sometimes they are dramatic. An expanse 
of mud flats with a few bluffs in the back ground 
may be all that meets the eye of the pioneer. He 
knows, and his fellow pioneer knows, that through 

those mud flats there is a channel which connects 
somewhere with the highway of the nations. They 


decide to make of the few houses on the bluffs a 
port, a shipping center, a point of communication 
between the section of the country they have se- 
lected for their homes and the entire world, which 
communication will enhance the value of every acre 
within a thousand miles. There is a unanimity of 
opinion which carries the project forward in spite 
of every natural obstacle. The petty jealousies of 
older communities, the objections based on fear 
that one end of the proposed harbor will be enriched 
and another end overlooked—in other words, the 
economic impulse to lying and double-dealing are 
absent. 

Soon the older community a few hundred miles 
distant, with its divided citizenship, its old-fashioned 
methods and its cock-sureness, gets an inkling of 
the conditions. But its very cock-sureness, its an- 
cient point of view, and its wrangling citizenship 
blind it to the danger. Only an academic interest 
is taken in the possibility of rivalry with the newer 
port. There is no anticipation, no preparation, no 
cognizance of a changed economic condition finding 
reflex in the aggressiveness and irresistible energy 
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THE CORNERING OF COMMERCE. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION IN ITS RELATION | 


NO PROPERTY RIGHTS IN MAN. 


The Essential Principle of Protest Against 
Injunctions in Labor Disputes. 
BY ANDREW FURUSETH. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Like other parts of our judicial system, we have 
our injunctions from England. The king, by virtue 
of his absolute power, legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive, would be appealed to when some one was 
about to do something not forbidden by the law, yet 
which if done would cause great injury. Something 
needed to be protected; the law was insufficient, and, 
by virtue of his absolute power, the king could and 
did supply the remedy. Addressed to one subject, 
it was a royal command; if to many a royal procla- 
mation. In the first instance it was intended to 
protect the individual, and in the second the com- 
munity. 

As the law became more complete, the need for 
such proclamation became less imperative, their 
places being taken by statute law, or usage accepted 
as law; but law and usage being general in their 
application, serious injury might happen to indi- 
viduals, hence the royal power was more and more 
restricted to individual instances of injustice or 
injury. 

The king, being too busy to sit in court to exer- 
cise his power, delegated it to his chancellor, and 
it grew apace until it came into serious conflict with 
the common law and the jury system. Its purpose 
being to prevent great wrong by forbidding the ac- 
tion which would cause such wrongs, the penalty 
necessarily had to be swift and certain, and, viola- 
tion being a disobedience of the king’s command— 
contempt of the king—and the facts being easily 
ascertained, punishment was immediate in operation 
and severe in kind. The royal power being irre- 
sponsible and absolute, it was necessarily misused 
by the individuals intrusted with its execution and 
their friends, and had to be curtailed, circumscribed, 
and carefully guarded. 

There was a time when the Court of Star Cham- 
ber was used in England as our courts are now 
being used, to forbid the doing and then punish dis- 
obedience without trial by jury in any and every 
direction. Personal liberty was at the whim and 
caprice of this court, but the English people would 
not long tolerate any such use of the royal power. 
The people abolished the Court of Star Chamber 
and compelled the King to sign the Bill of Rights. 

It became the fundamental principles of chancery 
or equity that: 

1. It was to be exercised for the protection of 
property rights only. 

2. “He who would seek its aid must come with 
clean hands.” 

3. “There must be no adequate remedy at law.” 

4. It must never be used to curtail personal rights. 

5. It must not be used to punish crime. 

It was substantially in this shape that it was 
accepted by this country, engrafted in our constitu- 
tion, and the power of its administration conferred 
upon our courts. 

“Equity law and jurisdiction at that time had a 
specific meaning, and any extension in jurisdiction, 
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LABOR CLARION. 


any enlargement of scope, must come from the 
people through an amendment to the constitution, 
or there is judicial usurpation. 

If injunctions, which nowadays are issued in dis- 
putes between employers and employees, can stand 
the test of these principles, our complaint should be 
against the law. If they cannot, then we have a 
just complaint against the judges who, either from 
ignorance or mistaken zeal for public order and 
cheap labor, misuse their power—act as a sovereign 
in issuing his proclamations. 

LABOR POWER PART OF A HUMAN BEING. 

The fundamental principle of American law, as 
we understand it, is that there shall be no property 
rights in man. A man’s labor power is part of him; 
it fluctuates with his health, decreases when he grows 
old, and ceases at his death. It cannot be divorced 
from man, and therefore under our system cannot 
be property. Property may be bought, sold, or de- 
stroyed, without destroying the possessor thereof; 
it is the product of labor or of nature. Labor is an 
attribute of life, and through no system of legitimate 
reasoning can it be treated or denominated as prop- 
erty. 

An individual, a firm, a corporation runs an enter- 
prise for the production of some form of property. 
Through grant or purchase land has been obtained. 
Upon the land buildings have been erected and ma- 
chinery installed, and to the plant has been brought 
the necessary raw material. These things are prop- 
erty, and, based upon its possession, contracts are 
entered into to furnish within a given time a stated 
amount of commodities. Giving this property in 
pawn, money is borrowed to pay operating expenses. 
But without labor these things will produce nothing. 
Labor is obtained and production begins. Being in 
business to make money, the company in question 
(assuming the producing concern to be a combine) 
first endeavors to find out how much of any given 
kind of work a man can do, going at his highest ca- 
pacity, and it begins the piecework. 

Prices are gradually reduced until the greatest 
capacity is ascertained, and that becomes the stand- 
ard of production. Wages are gradually reduced 
until the labor of the husband cannot sustain the 
family. The wife helps in any way she can, and the 
children are sent to the factory. Still the earnings 
are too small, and the wife goes there also. Wages 
are under the danger line, but are still going down. 
A poorer home, ragged and untaught children grow- 
ing up as half savages. Young men and women see 
the situation and refrain from matrimony. Marri- 
ages and births are on the decline, and the rising 
generation is stunted. 

THE VALUE OF COMBINATION. 

The laborers get together in voluntary association, 
that is, they use their freedom of assembly. They 
bring their grievances before the management—pe- 
tition for redress of grievances. They are refused, 
and, to enforce their petition, they use their right to 
quit work—use their freedom of locomotion, the 
causes which led thereto; they induce, or endeavor 
to induce, other workers to make common cause 
with them—their right freely to print and publish. 
They are successful to such an extent that produc- 
tion is partially stopped. The company endeavors 
to get other men, and the men on strike appeal to 
the public to refrain from purchasing commodities 
manufactured by the firm. They levy a boycott. 
They appeal to fellow-workmen and the public to 
use their purchasing power to redress a grievance. 
Sales of stock on hand decrease, and the company 
is unable to meet its obligations, fill its orders, or 
fulfill its contracts. 

The company then goes to some judge and ap- 
peals to him to use the equity process to protect 
what it calls its property. It sets forth that it has 
the land, the appliances, the raw material, and con- 
tracts to deliver goods, but, owing to a “conspiracy” 
on the part of labor, it is unable to get workmen, 
and its property, that is, its business, is being de- 
stroyed. The judge takes the statement and issues 


an order forbidding the workmen “to interfere with 
the business” of the firm, The workmen know that 
disobedience means imprisonment for contempt, and, 
disheartened and hopeless, they obey. The firm gets 
new men, its business moves again; but those at 
work must live in squalor, children must be laboring 
instead of at school, women must be in the factory 
instead of in the home. Home life is destroyed. 
Still fewer grow the marriages, still fewer the 
children. The equity process has been used so that 
homes are destroyed, women are made barren, and 
the coming generation of men are made unfit for 
their life-work. 
THE RIGHT OF JUDGES CONSIDERED. 

Has any judge the right to use the equity power 
in this way? The workmen have used their consti- 
tutional rights as citizens—freedom of locomotion, 
of assembly, of speech, and the press. They have not 
destroyed any tangible property; they have neither 
interfered with, nor threatened to interfere with, any 
property. But the attorney for the plaintiff sets 
up the idea that the earning power of property is 
property, that is, business is property. The earning 
power of a plant depends upon labor, and sales de- 
pend upon patronage. 

The firm can have no property right in labor, 
because that is inherent in the laborer and would 
mean property right in the laborer. The firm has 
no vested right in the patronage of the public. Pa- 
tronage is the free act of the patron. Under our 
system it is a new doctrine that the ownership of a 
store carries with it a vested right in the patronage, 
or that the ownership of a factory carries with it 
the vested right to so much labor and at such prices 
as will make it profitable. Such doctrine followed 
to its logical conclusion would destroy all personal 
liberty, transform existing society, and re-establish 
the feudal system. 

Do these men who are driving women into the 
factory and crippling the race come into court with 
clean hands? 

They seek the aid of equity to protect their finan- 
cial and industrial interests, and yet they run their 
industry in such a way as to cause untold misery, 
destitution, and crime. Wages so low as to cripple 
or destroy the race. If their hands be clean, how 
must they act to be considered unclean? 

Injunctions—proclamations—used contrary to and 
destructive of constitutional guarantees of individual 
freedom, are usurpation, whether they take place in 
a monarchy by the king or in a republic by a judge. 
The power is the same, its results are the same, 
and a people that will endure become serfs, will de- 
teriorate and die. 


DISCUSSION OF PENDING LEGISLATION. 

Gentlemen, you have before you two bills, dealing 
in different ways with injunctions. H. R. 4445, by 
Mr. Little, of Arkansas. You have had this bill 
before you during several Congresses. You have had 
hearings on it, and so far as has appeared at those 
hearings this bill would, if enacted into law, put 
a stop to the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 
That the relations between laborers and their em- 
ployers are personal relations as distinct from prop- 
erty relations; that the rights of either party are 
personal rights, as distinct from property rights, 
will hardly be seriously disputed. 

If these are the true relations, then there is no 
occasion for the equity power to step in. We main- 
tain that it is pure usurpation on the part of the 
judge to so extend the powers granted to him as 
to cover labor disputes. We believe that by passing 
this bill you stop the usurpation and bring the law 
and the judges back to where it and they belong. 
Labor will be content with nothing less. Anything 
short of this robs the laborer, because he is a la- 
borer, of his rights as a citizen. 

You have also before you H. R. 9328, “a bill to 
regulate the granting of restraining order in certain 
cases,” by Mr. Gilbert of Indiana. This bill, sup- 


posed to have its origin in the White House, and 
drawn in the Bureau of Corporations, confers upon 
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the courts sitting in equity absolute jusisdiction in 
all cases “involving in or growing out of labor dis- 
putes.” The judge is to give the defendant a hear- 
ing, but may, as in any other suits at law, proceed if 
the defendant shall fail to appear. We have com- 
plained that the use made of the equity process in 
labor disputes is usurpation of a sovereignty not 
granted to the courts. It seems to us that in this 
il the grant is about to be made. 

Sovereignty was partially (not wholly) delegated 
to the federal government; the States and the people 
are presumed to retain full powers of sovereignty. 
The judiciary has been permitted to claim title to 
and exercise an undefined authority, by Congression- 
tolerance—the absence of prohibitive statutes. 
Federal judges (I speak respectfully and by way 
of illustration) found a kind of “legal public domain” 
upon which any daring squatter might locate; the 
judiciary entered, took possession, and this bill 
( 9328) is apparently designed to establish their title 
in fee simple, “to have and to hold forever.” 
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THE EQUITY POWER DISPUTED, 

Labor disputes are controversies between employ- 
ers and employees, and they involve the hours of 
labor, the wage to be paid, rules under which work 
is to be performed, the number of apprentices, and 
the qualifications of men at the work. Growing out 
of them are strikes, boycotts, the inducing of men 
to quit work or refuse to go to work, and efforts 
to induce the public to cease buying the goods pro- 
duced, The judge sitting in equity is given juris- 
diction by this bill, we think, over all these relations. 
He is to investigate, to hear and determine, to act, 
in fact, as arbiter, and he is given the equity power 
with which to enforce his decree. 

If this be not the re-enactment of the law giving 
to judges the power, and making it their duty to set 
the wages as at the quarter-sessions, after hearing 
both sides, what is it? The Romans conferred this 
absolute and irresponsible power on a tribune, elected 
for one year, in order that he should use it to 
protect the weak against the strong; are we going 
to give it to our judges appointed for life to be 
used by the strong against the weak? The English 
gave it to their judges to use in the interest of 
landed proprietors against the raise of wages caused 
by the black death. Thorold Rodgers in his “Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages” has told us the re- 
sult. 

“Why can you not trust the judges?” somebody 
asks. We do trust them. They are to use this power 
to stop strikes. When they have to choose between 
giving the award in favor of the employer who seeks 
to reduce wages or to have him stop, as he threatens, 
the business which gives employment to thousands, 
and thereby throw them out of work, his very hu- 
manity, as he feels it, will decide the award. It will 
be downward, downward, and downward, as under 
the law of the quarter-sessions. It is said that this 
ill has the endorsement of the President. That 
cannot be. If he understands this bill and then gives 
to it his endorsement, he is an enemy to honest labor 
struggling under adverse conditions for a better 
ife—nay, he would be an enemy to human liberty. 
We do not believe—will not believe it. 

In the labor movement, as well as in all walks of 
ife, there are differences of opinion; divergent per- 
spectives, 

Organized labor demands an anti-injunction law 
that will absolutely limit the power of judges when 
they deal with controversies growing out of labor 
disputes—not a law that will be used as a cqmpul- 


sory arbitration act. 
ee 


A cablegram from Manchesier, England, bear- 
ing date of September 21st, says: “More than 4000 
cotton mills in Lancashire are idle today as a result 
of the dispute over wages between operatives and 
employers. This means that 40,000,000 spindles 
are wholly or partially stopped and that 140,000 
operatives are without work and losing over $700,000 
in wages a week.” 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
BY T. R. ANGOVE. 

Despite the very disagreeable weather conditions 
of last Saturday evening, a large and enthusiastic 
audience listened with marked interest to a ringing 
speech by Walter Macarthur, at the Chutes Theatre. 
He vividly portrayed the danger confronting the 
people of our State from the blight of Jap com- 
petition, and the need that business men should give 
their hearty support to the movement now being 
pioneered by the Anti-Jap Laundry League. Mr. 
Macarthur was introduced by Geo. B. Benham, who 
made a strong plea for an exclusion act. 

* * * 

The mass meeting for French laundry interests 
called for Sunday at 222 Van Ness avenue, was very 
largely attended, every chair in the hall being occu- 
pied. Addresses were made by President McMahon, 
Messrs. Angove, Sprague, Gorman and Anderson, 
who told in detail of the workings of the League, 
the results attained, and the need of active co-opera- 
tion on the part of the French laundry interests. 
In indorsing the aims and objects of the League, 
J. A. Bergerot struck the keynote of the situation 
in saying, “I am not engaged in the laundry busi- 
ness, I am an insurance man, but I want to assist 
this movement financially, for if the Japs drive you 
out of business you will have nothing to insure, so 
I, too, will suffer.” 

* * * 

P. A. Bergerot, the well-known lawyer and popu- 
lar leader of the French colony, heartily indorsed 
the campaign now being waged by the Anti-Jap 
Laundry League, and recommended that the French 
laundry interests organize and that a special com- 
mittee on organization be appointed. He generous- 
ly offered his valuable services gratuitously as well 
as the use of his office to the committee to be ap- 
pointed. His recommendations were most heartily 
concurred in and the volunteer committee of ten 
were authorized to call another meeting later. 

+ * * 

The publicity committee decided to use one hun- 
dred eight-sheet bill-board stands, and the paper 
would have been placed this week were it not for 
the fact that “Buffalo Bill” had contracted for 
practically all the available space for the next two 
or three weeks. 

* *” * 

The Sunset Laundry (Japanese) which was re- 
cently fined $50 for operating a steam boiler minus 
a permit, has made application to the Board of 
Supervisors for this much-needed document, agree- 
ing not to use over 25 pounds steam pressure. 

* * * 


Are we hurting the Jap? It begins to look that 
way, for some of the laundries put two men on a 
wagon, one to deliver, while the wagon drives else- 
where. On Saturday, on discovering two trailers 
after their wagon, they returned to the laundry. 
Coming out later, the wagon was accompanied by 
six Japs on bicycles, who took bundles from the 
wagon for delivery. One of our trailers got in a 
mix-up. Result: loss of hair and a broken bicycle. 

* * * 

Saturday evening one of our spotters handed a 
Jap patron, loaded with a bundle of Oriental-cleaned 
linen, one of our cards. He walked away slowly, 
reading it. A little later he returned and said, 
“You are right, no more Japs for me; send a wagon 
for my laundry hereafter,” naming a date for the 
call. 

Tailors and garment workers sit up and take 
notice. The Japanese are getting busy in your line 
of business. Do you doubt it? Go and investigate 
the fine tailoring establishments recently opened by 
the Japs on Post street, between Webster and Fill- 
more, and on Eddy street, above Van Ness avenue. 

———E————EEE 
HALL TO RENT. 

Centrally located; good furniture; secretary’s office 
and electric lights free; large hall; rent cheap; this 
will pay you to look up. Call between 12 and 1 
o’clock any day. J. H. Walters, 397 Franklin. *** 
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of the pioneers making a place for themselves and 
their city in the affairs of modern life. Vessels 
compelled to lie in the stream waiting for berth 
room is taken as a sign by the residents of the older 
port that the world needs that particular harbor. 
Never once is it permitted to percolate into their 
consciousness that the loss entailed in those waits 
by ships will bear an interest of discredit which will 
injure the reputation of the harbor beyond repair 
and affect the prestige of the entire State. 


DELAY IN SHIPPING HELPS COMPETITORS. 

Every vessel that is delayed in the older port a 
day is a factor in the growth of the newer rival. 
The newer rival advertises the delay incident to 
trading with the older community, and incidentally 
makes much of its own advantages, natural and 
artificial. It speaks of the commodious wharves, 
the rapidity with which ships can be unloaded, and 
the wonderful richness of its back country. The 
transcontinental railroads race to reach that water- 
front; they gridiron the entire State with branch 
lines. 

The captains who were compelled to let their 
vessels lie in the stream at the older port for two 
or three days impress upon the owners the adver- 
tised advantages of the newer port, and the younger, 
more energetic State. Where a saving of time or 
money can be made, no other argument is needed 
with any owner. So, too, the shipper who is con- 
fronted with delay of twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
in getting his goods to market, looks for the shorter, 
more expeditious route. 

With a few modifications, these general conditions 
may be applied to the struggle between San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle for supremacy as the gateway 10 
the Far East. Few persons realize what the trade 
between this country and the newly-awakened Orient 
will mean in the next five years. Few realize what 
it means to-day. And of these only a small per- 
centage appreciate the enormous difficulty involved 
in keeping California in the forefront. With the 
advance of time, these difficulties will increase, for 
still another rival is even now all but ready to enter 
the race. This is the new port at Prince Rupert; 
millions of dollars are being spent by the Canadian 
Government to fit it for the contest. 


OUR NATURAL HARBOR NEEDS ADEQUATE FACILITIES. 

San Francisco’s chief difficulty lies in its con- 
gested and utterly inadequate harbor. In natural 
requirements it is far superior to either Seattle or 
Prince Rupert. But no harbor, in the modern ap- 
plication of that term, that:has nothing to recom- 
mend it but natural resources, is a harbor. The 
fact that large ships lay idle in the stream because 
there were no wharves to accommodate them is 
heralded by our rivals around the world. And, to 
the discredit of the entire State, it must be admitted 
that those ships were kept idle not for twenty-four 
hours or thirty-six hours but for five and six weeks 
at a time. There is no need to send the memory 
far back to verify this. 

With the natural increase of business, leaving out 
of consideration entirely the awakening of the Orient, 
we should double the number of ships lying idle in 
the stream, but we won’t. It is hard to lure cap- 
tains, owners and shippers to a port. It is doubly 
hard to lure them there again if they have once been 
put to inconvenience and loss. A reputation of lack 
of wharf room is hard to overcome. The fall of 
the port to second or third place is rapid. The fall 
of the State in which the port is located, so far as 
the mental processes of residents in other coun- 
tries and States are concerned, is equally rapid, 
equally emphatic. Massachusetts and New Jersey 
combined have not the prestige of New York alone. 
Yet the two first have excellent harbors at their 
chief cities. Furthermore, they all started virtually 
on afi equal footing. It was only the metropolis of 
the country, however, which kept its wharves up 
to the requirements of its shipping, in fact kept its 
wharves away ahead. There are very few recorded 
instances when a vessel had to lie in the East River 
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waiting for a berth, Of like fiber is the story of 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Milwaukee’s waterfront was 
superior to the waterfront of Chicago, but the latter, 
with her more energetic citizenship, her recognition 
that every day a ship lay in Lake Superior un- 
loaded meant a loss to the owners, and consequently 
a greater loss in the way of reputation to Chicago 
as a port, soon remedied that. 

Wharves and piers were built to accommodate 
shipping, it was thought, for ten, twenty years ahead. 
But by one of those twists of fortune, the more 
rapid the wharves were built, the more the shipping 
developed, until Chicago to-day is not only the 
greatest fresh-water port in the world, but the 
greatest that has ever been in the world. 

UP-TO-DATE METHODS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

This phenomena of shipping keeping pace with 
the facilities for handling it has been so often re- 
peated that a law could be formulated that would 
be in its essence scientific. All else being equal, it 
is safe to say that a proportionate increase of trade 
follows wharf building in every harbor with a re- 
sponsive back country and an open way to the sea. 
In every large shipping point it has been found that 
wharves built to care for the natural increase of 
traffic for a given time have been found inadequate 
in one-half or one-fourth less time. Thus, basing 
the improvements on a ratio of increase for twelve 
years, Liverpool built wharves, and at the end of 
seven and one-half years was again confronted with 
a congested harbor. So the productive unit of New 
York has been taxed, and is still taxing, the ener- 
gies of the wharf builders to keep up with the ship- 
ping, no matter how far-sighted the builders may 
have thought themselves when they undertook cer- 
tain increase of facilities. 

How precious this. natural increase of trade is 
considered may be gathered from the fact that there 
is a movement on foot to increase the harbor facili- 
ties of New York by building enormous docks at 
Manatauk Point. The cost of this‘one improvement 
alone is estimated at thirty millions of dollars. 
The lessening of the time between this country and 
Europe is placed at six hours, a time saving that 
justifies the great expenditure. 

The proposed harnessing of the Mississippi is 
nothing more than a gigantic movement to bring 
sea-going vessels to St. Louis and intermediate 
points. The Government engineers estimate that it 
will take two hundred millions of dollars to secure 
a fourteen-foot channel to Missouri’s chief city. 

The estimated cost of the improvements already 
under way and proposed at Seattle and Prince Ru- 
pert is upwards of forty-five millions. 

Beside these figures, the sum necessary to put 
San Francisco on something like equal footing with 
her northern rivals sinks into nothingness. 

The present extent of San Francisco’s wharfed 
waterfront is something more than eight miles. 
With the expenditure of a sum variously estimated 
between $200,000 and $500,000, land located near 
Islais Creek can be condemned and purchased, which 
will duplicate these eight miles. 

Only those with an economic impulse driving them 
elsewhere oppose the purchase of these submerged 
lands. They once belonged to the State; they should 
be returned. 

AN APPEAL TO CALIFORNIA’S CITIZENS. 

The harbor belongs to the State, hence the need 
of San Francisco making appeal to the citizens of 
the State for assistance to have the lands returned. 
The assistance asked is only a vote, as the tax to 
pay the interest and the sinking fund falls on the 
tolls of the harbor; not a dollar for the purchase of 
these lands or any portion of them will have to 
come from the pockets of any citizen of the com- 
monwealth. 

It has been urged by those with economic interests 
in other sections of the harbor, or owning land that 
will be condemned, that the revenues of the harbor 
will not meet the current expenses, and the addi- 
tional expense incident to the sinking fund and in- 
terest. Figures show that this argument is made 


out of whole cloth. ‘ 
Admitting, in the face of the coming of a third 
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transcontinental line to California, the building of 
numerous branch and independent roads throughout 
the State, that there will be no natural or stimulated 
increase in trade over that already possessed, the 
following figures show that the harbor tolls are 
ample to meet all outstanding obligations and the 
addition arising from the issuance of these Islais 
Creek bonds: 

The cost of administration and maintenance of 

the harbor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, 
was, in round numbers, $505,000.00. For the sake 
f argument let it be assumed that June 30, 1910, 
the cost ef administration and maintenance 
vill increase five per cent, the increase in receipts 
standing stationary the while. This gives a sum of 
$530,000 which must be on hand, not later than 
the date mentioned, and which is chosen as it will 
be the first year affected by these bonds for the 
purchase of the submerged land to double the ca- 
pacity of the harbor. Also, for the sake of argu- 
nent, it is admitted that the condemnation and pur- 
chase of these submerged lands will cost $500,000. 
(his will make it necessary to set aside $46,316 for 
sinking fund and interest on June 30, 1910. Now 
we have: 
Administration and maintenance............ $530,000 
Sinking fund and interest Ferry Bldg. bonds 55,572 
Seawall bonds, sinking fund and interest.... 185,000 
{ndia Basin (Islais Creek) fund and interest 46,316 
Deferred payments due June 30, 1910...... 58,675 
fotal fixed charges, including sinking fund 

and interest for purchase of 64 blocks 

submerged land at Islais Creek.......... $875,563 

Again assuming that California has reached the 
apex of her development, and that there will be no 
increase in the revenues of the harbor between now 
and June 30, 1910, we find that there would still 
remain a surplus in the treasury of the Harbor 
Commissioners : 

Revenues for year ending June 30, 1906... .$965,990 
stimated fixed charges as above.......... 875,563 


Strplas)-ccccasceus vie soaks cools $90,427 

Where the argument is made that the surplus of 
ninety-odd thousand dollars is too small a sum for 
new work, it may be urged that at this date (Sep- 
iember 25, 1908), there still remain of unsold bonds 
upwards of $1,500,000 in the hands of the Harbor 
Commissioners. Despite this fact, provision has 
heen made for paying the sinking fund and interest 
in the fixed charges quoted above. In the event 
that these bonds remain unsold up to June 30, 1910, 
no sinking fund and interest will be needed for 
them, which will leave a sum approximating $140,000 
additional in the treasury, which will provide for 
new construction until such time as an issue of 
seventy-five year bonds is possible, providing that 
the change of the constitution is adopted. 

The figures here quoted are from the report of the 
State Harbor Commissioners and can be verified 
at the office of the Commission in the Ferry Building, 
San Francisco. 

A UNANIMOUS BELIEF IN THE NEED OF RELIEF. 

Everyone is agreed, even the few opposed to the 
India Basin Act, providing for the purchase of the 
submerged lands at Islais Creek, that the wharfage 
facilities at San Francisco are inadequate and not at 
all in keeping with the importance and dignity of 
the great State of California. Many plans for im- 
provement have been suggested from the extension 
of the pier line into the bay, to the leveling of 
Goat Island. In the estimation of thirty-odd civic 
and labor organizations and both houses of the 
State Legislature at a regular and again at an extra 
session, no plan offered so feasible and so economi- 
cal as the building of a great inland harbor at the 
mouth of Islais Creek, known as India Basin. En- 
gineers have estimated that nine miles of wharfage 
can be secured at this-point for an outlay per mile 
relatively fifty per cent below the cost of the 
present eight and three-tenths miles of wharfage. 
Four railroads have frontage on this propesed har- 
bor—the “Western Pacific, Southern Pacific, Santa 
Fe and Ocean Shore—the beginnings of a fourth 


transcontinental system making a monopoly in that 
direction impossible. 

The issue lies with every voter in the State. 
Every man going to the polls in November must 
remember that he is the custodian of the future of 
the trade and commerce of California. He can help 
or hinder the logical development of the harbor of 
San Francisco, with which help and hinderance the 
development of the entire State is bound up. 

No argument affecting the postponement of the 
India Basin Act for the purpose of cutting down 
the number of blocks to be condemned should be 
considered. That is childish and primarily intended 
to defeat the measure at this election, with the hope 
that it will never be heard of again. 

No argument affecting the issuance of seventy- 
five-year bonds should be considered. That is fool- 
ish and primarily intended to cloud the issue by 
making a demand for something that is not yet pro- 
vided for by the Constitution. 

No argument affecting the question of the harbor 
tolls being able to bear the burden of the additional 
comparatively insignificant sinking fund and interest 
should be considered. That is vicious and primarily 
intended for the purpose of proving that the voters 
do not use their brains. 

A failure to secure these lands now will entail a 
heavy expense in the future, and one that the tolls 
of the harbor may not be able to meet. The im- 
provements proposed by some of the owners of the 
submerged land who are in opposition to the India 
Basin Act, will increase their value a hundredfold. 
This additional value will have to be paid for later 
when the need for buying these blocks hecomes a 
problem of the life and death of San Francisco as 
a port. 

—— 
IN MIRTHFUL STRAIN. 
BY 0. B. JOYFUL. 

The “Auto Rules for Pedestrians,” composed by 
the funny man of the London Punch, are worth 
quoting: 

1. No pedestrian shall be permitted to cross a 
road or street without winding a coach horn, blow- 
ing a few notes on a trombone or beating a dinner 
gong to signalize his intention. 

2. At night red lamps must be carried fore and 
aft and fog signals attached to the boots. 

3. Every pedestrian must wear a printed placard 
with full name and address on his or her hat, coat- 
tails, bonnet or what-not for purposes of identifica- 
tion. 

4. Any perambulist wilfully obstructing motor 
traffic by impinging upon a car or inserting himself 
between the wheels or in the gear thereof shall be 
liable to a fine of five guineas over and above the 
cost of repairs, removal of debris or damage sus- 
tained by loss of time or nervous shock to the 
chauffeur. : 

5. To obviate the risk of punctured tires no male 
in spiked shoes, female with hatpins or person of 
either sex with acutely pointed features shall be 
allowed to cross the road under any pretext what- 
ever. 

x * * 

Landlady (to new lodger who complains he can- 
not get a bath)—‘Well, sir, if yer lets me know 
when yer wants a bath I'll see yer have it.” 

* * * 

A young subaltern, with no resources but his sal- 
ary, fell in love with the beautiful daughter of a 
well-known naval officer, and asked the old gentle- 
man for her hand. The father at once told him that 
he had hardly enough to keep him in white gloves 
and to burnish his buttons. 

“Well, Admiral, what you say is true; but when 
you married you were only a midshipman, with even 
a smaller salary than mine. How did you get 
along?” asked the subaltern, who thought he had 


made a good defense. 
But not so. The crafty old sea dog thundered 


forth: ‘ 
“T lived on my father-in-law for the first ten years, 


but I’ll be hanged if you’re going to do it.” 
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A labor paper is one of the best assets the trade- 


union movement has. It educates in time of peace, 
and its advocacy of principles does much to prevent 
turmoil. There is no medium to be compared to the 
labor press in promulgating union-label doctrine— 
the very best preventive of strikes and lock-outs. 
In the days of trouble, the trade paper alone, fre- 
quently, presents the side of the toiler without either 
blue pencil trimming or concealing the facts to gain 
@ point. 

The Lasor Cxiarion should be in every trade un- 
ionist’s home. For six and two-third cents a month 
it ts printed and mailed four or five times (accord- 
ing to the Fridays in the month). For the expendi- 
ture, the returns are large. Unions should sub- 
scribe for their membership. Have the paper mailed 
to the home. The women-folk will become inter- 
ested. We will all be helped. The aims and pur- 
poses of the movement can best be learned from a 
source competent to explain them. 

The Lasor CLaRIon invites contributions of news 
from unions. Make it the official paper of your lo- 
cal. The circulation is large—it should be larger. 
It is your publication. Save sending notices of meet- 
ings and other information through the mail. Have 
your space in the paper, and address the members 
accordingly. The proposition is gilt-edged—the La- 
BOR CLARION edited, printed and mailed for an out- 
lay of six and two-third cents per member a month. 


GARMENT WORKERS’ CONVENTION. 

In the city of Milwaukee, August 24-29, 1908, 
there was held the convention of the International 
Garment Workers of America. 

The next convention will assemble in Detroit, 
Michigan, during August, 1910. 

It was decided to increase the per capita tax one 
cent in order that each member of affiliated unions 
could receive a copy of the official paper. A change 
will be made in the name of the publication. For 
long it has been known as the Weekly Bulletin. 
Henceforth it will be called the Garment Worker. - 

There was a time when those who make garments 
completed each piece. In later years, in common 
with other trades, sectional or department work has 
been the custom. The latest invention is a machine 
with a special attachment enabling the operator to 
start and finish all work. Thus there is a return to 
old conditions, with the very material exception that 
whereas formerly the work was done by hand, now 
the inventor has provided a machine. The incom- 
ing Executive Committee will consider the innova- 
tion. 

The General Board advanced a proposition to ob- 
tain permission to submit to referendum vote the 
advisability of holding conventions either each three 
or four years. The delegates refused to empower 
the officials as suggested. 

The jurisdiction question between the shirt, waist 
and laundry workers and the garment workers was 
referred to the American Federation of Labor. 

The question of amalgamation between the Inter- 
national Lady Garment Workers and the Interna- 
tional Fur Workers will be taken up by the General 
Board of the International Garment Workers. 
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MAINTAIN THE TEAMSTER’S WAGE. 

There is a dark cloud on the labor horizon of San 
Francisco. The Draymen’s Association desires to 
reduce the wages of the teamsters fifty cents a day. 
Conferences have been ‘held between the parties con- 
cerned, and negotiations are pending. Next Sunday 
morning, in the Central Theatre, the union team- 
sters will meet to discuss the situation and receive 
a report from their executive committee. There 
will be time, then, to carefully consider all phases 
of the request to sign a lower wage agreement. 

There is no doubt where the teamsters stand. 
They will oppose reduction, we venture to say, 
without a dissenting voice. In this position they 
will be upheld by organized labor, and the citizens 
of San Francisco will undoubtedly support the con- 
tention that the present scale is reasonable and 
there exists no substantial evidence why industrial 
turmoil should arise over such a question. Already 
the daily papers are pointing out the strength of the 
teamsters’ position, and are advocating the continu- 
ance of present relations. 

The wages in this calling are not high. They 
range from $10.00 a week to $4.00 a day—the lat- 
ter rate for those men who drive the large four- 
horse trucks over our streets. There are long hours 
to be faced in the teaming business. The risk in 
transporting merchandise through crowded streets 
is known to all. The work is heavy, the driver 
must ever be alert, and the approach of winter does 
not add any suggestion of attractiveness. 

The splendid attitude of these men of the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters at the time of the conflagration 
is a matter of history of which San Francisco is 
proud. No one can ever tell of the heroism dis- 
played during that trying time—how barns were 
the rendezvous of the teamsters—how teams were 
hitched and life and property saved. The modesty 
of the participants would prevent an accurate ac- 
count of all that happened, but during the fateful 
days of April two years ago there stands out 
prominently the self-sacrifice and earnest desire to 
help the less fortunate on the part of the teamsters. 

It will be admitted that business is not as good 
as it was before the depression started, but it must 
also be conceded that the information conveyed from 
all sides is that the silver lining to the cloud is 
plainly discernible. If the Draymen’s Association 
could pay the prevailing wages six months ago, 
surely there seems no insurmountable difficulty in 
the way these September days. 

It is very difficult to replace wages after they 
are réduced. Unfortunately, better times are not 
always the magnet for higher wages, despite state- 
ments made when business is quiet. 

The question of a living wage is concerned in this 
controversy. It is probably fair to say that the 
average rate paid teamsters is $3 a day. Is there a 
man or woman in San Francisco who thinks that 
too high a sum, or who does not realize that the 
community would suffer should the Draymen’s As- 
sociation succeed in its announced desire? 

One of Oakland’s teaming companies decided to 
reduce wages last month. Notice was given the 
men, and the date set. A unanimous refusal to ac- 
cept fifty cents a day less caused delay, and to-day 
the teamsters are working for the same figure that 
they were before the notice was served. It is 
thought that the cross-bay concern is waiting for 
the result of the termination of the discussion in 
San Francisco. If the surmise is correct, the Lazor 
Ciarion predicts that the day for the installation 
of the lower wage rate in Oakland will never dawn. 

The merchant and store-keeper are vitally inter- 
ested in the controversy. The teamster who has 
to support a wife and family on an average wage 
of $3 a day is not in a position to do else than 
provide the necessities of life. The man who has 
goods to sell will also face a reduction, for he 
depends on the teamster and the other citizens to 
purchase his wares. 

The teamsters are in the right. They should 
not have their wages reduced, and we express the 
opinion that the employers will take the same view. 


VOTE FOR THE INDIA BASIN ACT, 

There has developed opposition to the enlarge- 
ment of San Francisco’s shipping facilities, as ad- 
vocated by those in favor of the adoption by the 
voters next November of the India Basin Act. A 
large number of commercial bodies, the citizens 
generally, practically the entire Mission district, 
and the San Francisco Labor Council are on record 
in favor of the proposed legislation. 

In another column, under the heading “The Cor- 
nering of Commerce,” will be found a carefully- 
written article dealing with the situation from the 
standpoint of one interested in the city’s advance- 
ment. The comparison between other world ports 
is opportune. Every wage earner is concerned in 
this vital question. If there is delay in availing 
ourselves of the opportunity to provide for the 
trade we firmly believe is coming our way, it sim- 
ply means that San Francisco’s progress will be 
retarded. Less shipping means less trade, and, 
reduced to a logical conclusion, we will all suffer 
through any failure to look ahead and grasp the 
present chance. 

On February 22, 1907, the San Francisco Labor 
Council unanimously indorsed a communication from 
the Mission Promotion Association and other bodies 
favoring a bond issue of $1,000,000 to be applied 
to the purchase of some sixty-four blocks of land 
lying south of Islais Creek and east of First 
avenue. It is proposed to dredge this immense 
basin and make a locked harbor. 

There is no need to go into detail here. The ar 
ticle does that. Suffice it to say that the bill has 
passed through both houses of the Legislature, and 
is before the people for indorsement next Novem- 
ber. The city’s interests require its adoption. The 
labor movement gladly clasps hands with the com- 
mercial bodies in urging every citizen to cast his 
vote for the India Basin Act. 
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CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONER’S VIEWS. 

Harris Weinstock of California, who has been in- 
vestigating labor conditions in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland and Belgium, was in 
Paris for the same purpose and has now departed 
for London, and later plans to go to Australia, New 
Zealand, China and Japan. 

“California,” said Mr. Weinstock, “like other 
States, has suffered severely lately from strikes. 
The government came to the conclusion that it might 
be possible, at least in some degree, to legislate so 
as to prevent some of these affairs. I am, therefore, 
now in search of practical information, with a view 
of initiating such legislation. I am consulting every- 
body whose opinion carries weight—officials, employ- 
ers, university professors and journalists. 

“T have already drafted a bill which I am submit- 
ting to everybody whom I consult, in the hope that 
I shall eventually elaborate a law which will prove 
serviceable. One of the essential features of the bill is 
a clause to enforce full discussion between the parties 
before a strike or lockout can be declared. Another 
is the prevention of hasty and ill-considered action. 
It is provided in my bill that employers who intend 
to declare a lockout or a union which intends to 
strike must give the State Labor Commissioner 
thirty days’ notice in writing, and also appear before 
this commission. Failure to comply is punishable 
by a fine of $25 for every workman employed with 
a minimum of $1,000, should a lockout be declared. 
The failure on the part of the union involves a 
similar fine of $1000, or, if the union has no funds, 
an imposition of a fine of $25 on each member. 

“Both sides, knowing these penalties, will be pret- 
ty sure to discuss the matter thoroughly, which is 
the first advantage to public interest. If they cannot 
agree, they are to select four nominees, any one of 
whom may be acceptable as the president of the ar- 
bitration committee; each. may also nominate a 
member to that committee. If they refuse, the 


Goyernor of the State can himself name the presi- 
dent and committee, which will have the same pow- 
ers as a court of law to examine witnesses and docu- 
ments.” 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX, 

In his evening sermon, Rev. George C. Adams, 
preaching at First Congregational Church last Sun- 
day night, discussed in an entertaining way, and 
from an unfamiliar point of view, the topic of 
“Cheap Labor and Its Results.” He quoted from 
the Old and New Testament to illustrate his theme, 
and employed to good advantage his recent experi- 
ences and observation while making a trip around 
the world. And the sum of it all was, that where 
labor is best paid, there is found the best spirit of 
manhood, as presented by the American citizen. 

Dr. Adams said, in introducing his subject, that 
it was not his purpose to discuss relative rates of 
wages, or to enter into a purely economic discus- 
sion. He referred to the Gospel of Luke, in which 
Christ says, “The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
and again “The laborer is worthy of his food.” 

In the Orient and through the Indian ocean he 
saw the cheapest of labor, and he said these men 
were not living, but merely existing; that multi- 
tudes of them know nothing better and have no 
idea of life or of living. When an object, a work 
of art, was offered him for twenty-five cents at 
ports of call in the Indian ocean, he wondered 
what the maker of it got, or how the man lived. 
In those places he said humanity counts for nothing. 

“Where labor is so terribly cheap,” he continued, 
“everything else is terribly cheap. The value of 
human life is terribly cheap. When you see the 
servile spirit it brings in men, when you see a 
big, strong man begging for a penny, you see the 
results of cheap labor.” 

* * * 


It is surprising to read that some of the railroad 
companies have decided to contest the 16-hour law. 
If ever there was a worthy piece of legislation 
adopted by Congress, it is this. Leaving aside the 
question of the limit of human endurance, there 
remains the larger issue of the right of the travel- 
ing public to protection from death and injury. 
Repeatedly in these “Notes” the stand has been 
taken that when the railroad officials attempted to 
place the blame for accidents on the transportation 
unions, there has been evidence of insincerity. 

The contention is that if the 16-hour law went 
into effect it would militate against the proper oper- 
ation of the protesting roads; and though the com- 
panies agree with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that employees should not be overworked, 
they insist upon the right to frame their own regu- 
lations so far as working hours are concerned. 

The lines that have placed themselves on record 
on this question are the Lehigh Valley, Pennsy]- 
vania, Baltimore and Ohio, New York Central, 
New Haven, Reading and Jersey Central. 

The Commission in response to the refusal of 
these lines to recognize the law has this to say: 

“The language of all the bills of complaint is 
practically identical, thus manifesting the concert 
of design on the part of carriers to defeat a meas- 
ure devised primarily to conserve the safety of the 
traveling public. The carriers alleged in their bills 
that by reason of ‘oversight, inadvertence or mis- 
take,’ infractions of the law must necessarily occur, 
and insist that they should not be compelled to obey 
the law. They also arrogate to themselves the pro- 
tection of the fourth and fifth amendments to the 
constitution of the United States, insisting, con- 
trary to the decision of the Supreme Court, that 
they should not be required to testify against them- 
selves, 

“Not content with thus seeking to restrict the 
means of securing evidence, a leading official of 
these roads now attempts to close the last avenue 
of information by the issuance of a peremptory 
order to the effect that no employee shall commun- 
icate with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
except with the consent of the management. 

“The American spirit is opposed to the secret 
service methods of securing information and the 
Commission has recognized the fact that the army 
of men employed to secretly obtain evidence should 
he recruited no more than is essential, and that 


recourse should be had to their services only as a 
last resort.. The attitude of these railroads seems 
to invite this method of procedure—a travesty upon 


the administration of justice.” 
* * «* 


The San Francisco Call has this to say editorially 
on a question of interest to all and to trade-union- 
ists especially, because of the confining work of 
some crafts and the greater liability to infection: 

“The International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
which meets this week in Washington, promises 
important results, and its conclusions are likely 
te become matter of legislation in the several States. 
California has a large interest in these matters, 
for the reason that the southern part of the State 
is much affected by consumptives from the other 
side of the mountains, seeking a cure in a more 
genial climate. The coast climate has proved too 
damp for these, but there are regions of the inter- 
ior where the pursuit of outdoor life promotes the 
cure of consumption. 

“The State of Maryland has already adopted a 
comprehensive code of laws for regulation of tu- 
berculosis patients and their treatment. It is gener- 
ally accepted by medical opinion that tuberculosis 
is, in a greater or less degree, infectious or com- 
municable by contact or association. In Maryland 
physicians are required to report to the health de- 
partment all cases of tuberculosis coming under 
their observation, with full particulars and history 
of the case. Regulations for treatment are pre- 
scribed by law. It is another example of the grow- 
ing tendency to give the rules of therapeutics the 
force of law. Of course, the statute does not 
pretend to write a prescription, but the tendency 
is more and more to limit the freedom of the sick 
man. 

“Organized labor is taking official interest in the 
Congress. The men and women who labor in mines 
and factories are the worst sufferers from this dis- 
ease. The statistics show that 25 per cent. of all 
deaths between 15 and 45 years of age are due to 
consumption. The American Federation of Labor 
will hold a mass meeting on October 4th, at which 
authorities and specialists on tuberculosis will in- 
struct working men and women how they may aid 
in eradicating the white plague. Science has es- 
tablished that tuberculosis is certainly preventable, 
and, in a greater or less degree, curable.” 

* * ™ 


A short time ago the Albany Central Federation 
of Labor did a very noble thing. Mindful of the 
disease-creating conditions of sweat shops, it dedi- 
cated a pavilion, erected at its own cost, for the 
cure of tuberculosis. Governor Hughes, of New 
York, was glad to do honor to so fine a purpose. In 
the course of a speech he then made he said: 

“My friends, there are some who regard organ- 
ized labor as a source of strife and a menace of 
difficulty. I regard it as a fine opportunity for the 
amelioration of the condition of men working with 
no other purpose than to make the most of them- 
selves and to achieve something for their families. 
1 regard it as a fine opportunity for the realization 
of the highest benefits for those that every patriotic 
citizen feels most solicitous about to see that every- 
thing should be done for their continued progress. 

“Under wise leadership, with statesmanlike guid- 
ance, with a sincere intention to promote the bene- 
fit of the community and to secure honorable pro- 
gress, the mission of labor organizations is one of 
the finest that any association of men could guard.” 

The best possible refutation of attacks made by 
Citizen Alliance organizations is furnished by the 
statements of Governor Hughes. He has shown a 
marked disinclination to follow the beaten path of 
“practical politics,’ and says what he believes and 
knows to be true. The non-unionist benefits by 
these moral gains exactly as he does by the materi- 
al advances represented by higher wages and fewer 
hours of labor. He stands aloof in boasted free- 
dom, but avails himself of the work of others with- 
out giving anything in return, and he is unable to 
make progress until he allies himself with his fellows. 


NOTES FROM OAKLAND. 

At last Monday evening’s session of the central 
body of Alameda County, it was unanimously de- 
cided to go on record in favor of the building of 
the large hotel in Oakland. For some time there 
has been an effort on the part of the citizens to 
revive the project, which was temporarily aban- 
doned owing to the condition of business. Later 
during the week the majority of the stockholders 
voted to go ahead with the work. The excava- 
tion and building of retaining walls was done be- 
fore the slump in trade. 

Charles W. Petry was brought home from Camp 
Meeker last Sunday. There is an improvement in 
his condition, although he is still a very sick man. 
Mr. Petry’s long period of service in behalf of the 
trade-union movement has enabled him to become 
known to a large number of citizens, and his re- 
covery will be a source of satisfaction to them. 

The People’s Express Company, it will be remem- 
bered, gave notice that the wages of the teamsters 
would be reduced fifty cents a day, commencing 
last August. The men refused to accept a reduc- 
tion, and it is believed the company is waiting to 
ascertain the result of the pending negotiations on 
the San Francisco side. 

Nominations for officers were made last Monday 
as follows: (the election will take place next Mon- 
day evening): President, William Spooner; First 
Vice-President, A. W. Brinkmeier; Second Vice- 
President, J. J. Brennan; Recording Secretary, J. 
C. Thompson and F. C. Joselyn; Business Agent, 
A. M. Thompson; Secretary-Treasurer, G. E. Man- 
ning and J. C. Currin. 

ee eee 
THE STATE FEDERATION CONVENTION. 

The California State Federation of Labor will 
hold its annual session in San Jose in Foresters‘ 
Hall on San Fernando Street, commencing on Mon- 
day, October 5th, and continuing for four to five 
days. 

The body will be called to onder at 10 a. m. by 
the State President, George A. Tracy of San Fran- 
cisco. Addresses of welcome will be made by Hon. 
C. W. Davison, Mayor of San Jose, and by A. S. 
Howe, president of the local Federated Trades, and 
a response will be made by President Tracy. 

The appointment of a committee on credentials 
will follow, after which it is expected that an ad- 
journment will be taken until Tuesday morning, 
as it is planned to give the visiting delegates a 
ride around the valley on the interurban roads on 
Monday afternoon. 

Wednesday night the Federated Trades of Santa 
Clara County will give a banquet to the visiting 
delegates, probably at Odd Fellows’ Hall, at which 
addresses will be made by Mayor Davison, speakers 
from the Chamber of Commerce, and by visiting 
delegates. 

There will also be a grand ball and probably a 
labor mass meeting on nights to be hereafter an- 
nounced. 

ee 

Max Morris, International Secretary of the Retail 
Clerks’ organizations of the United States, and one 
of the A. F. of L. vice-presidents, will visit this city 
during the early part of October. 


The annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will be held in Denver in Novem- 
ber, and it promises to be the largest convention 
in the history of the organization. A novel feature 
will be an excursion to Colorado Springs and a 
visit to the Union Printers’ Home as the guests 
of the International Typographical Union. The 
printers are justly proud of their home at Colorado 
Springs, and are anxious that union men of every 
craft shall know about it. At Boston the I. T. 
U. appropriated $1000 with which to pay the ex- 
pense of entertaining the Denver convention. A 
special train will be provided, and a fine luncheon 
will be served on the Home grounds. The dis- 
tance from Denver to Colorado Springs is about 
sixty-five miles, and the whole entertainment will 
occupy less than a day. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 18; 1908. 


Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair. Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

CRrEDENTIALS—Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216, 
Ed. Lomasney, Wm. Groat, H. Gallagher. Dele- 
gates seated. 


CommMunications—Filed and Referred to Secre- 
tary—From the Iron Trades Council, relative to the 
firm of Friedman Co. handling stoves and ranges 
made by non-union labor. From A. C. Miller, 
Chairman of the Industrial Peace Conference, in- 
viting the secretary to attend a meeting on Tuesday 
evening, September 22d, at Labor Temple. From 
the Commonwealth Club of California, informing 
Council that they would be pleased to forward 
copies of the proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution of California. From the Anti-Japanese 
League, inclosing complimentary tickets for a day 
and evening at the Chutes. The resignation of 
President Sweeney was received and filed, and he 
was granted a leave of absence for two months. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From the Inter- 
national Car Workers’ Association, Local No. 123, 
requesting financial assistance. From the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters’ and 
Butchers’ of North America. Referred to Lazor 
CLtarion—An appeal for assistance from the Metal 
Polishers’ Union No. 1, of Detroit, Mich. From 
the Retail Clerks’ Union, relative to the firm of 
C. H. Brown & Co. 

Reports oF UN1ions—Teamsters—Reported that the 
Draymen’s Association had refused to concede a 
renewal of present agreement; will submit same to 
the membership at a special meeting. Printing 
Pressmen—Reported that the label had been with- 
drawn from four firms within the past week. Cooks 
—Business improving. Retail Clerks—Reported that 
they were unable to organize the clerks in the Ster- 
ling Furniture Co. Machinists—Reported that the 
Board of Police and Fire Commissioners are liable 
to adopt the Gamewell Fire Alarm System, and 
requested committee from the Council to attend the 
meeting of said Commissioners to be held on Thurs- 
day, September 24th. Barber, Shop Porters—Busi- 
ness dull; boycott on Sutro Baths progressing; ask 
the delegates to look for their working card. 

Executive ComMirTEE—Reported Ist—That a com- 
munication was received from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor relative to the request of the Barber 
Shop Porters, and the same was laid over until we 
hear from the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
2d—The wage scale and agreement of Machine 
Coopers, No. 131, was laid over, no committee ap- 
pearing. 3d—The application for a boycott on the 
National Theatre was laid over for one week. 
4th—Communications from the Civil Service and 
Navy Departments of Washington, D. C., were re- 
ceived relative to the protest of the Vallejo Trades 
and Labor Council, and the secretary was instructed 
to forward copies to the Labor Council of Vallejo. 
Report of committee adopted. 

Law aNd LEGISLATIVE ComMMiTTEE—Committee 
recommends that the secretary be instructed to for- 
ward to the convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor a draft of the bill relative to 
weights and measures, with a request that the same 
be indorsed. Report of committee adopted. 

Lazor Day CoMMITTEE—lst—Moved and seconded 
that the basis of membership of unions be taken 
from the roll of the Council; carried. 2d—The 
committee on 75 per cent of membership submitted 
their report on all unions in line of march. On 
motion the same was re-referred back to committee. 
3d—Committee recommends that the sub-committee 
on prizes present the trophies to the unions winning 
same at a regular meeting of the union; carried. 
Report of committee adopted as amended. 

Aupitinc CommitreE—Reported favorably on: all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 


LaseL ComMiTreE—Will hold a meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 23, at Labor Temple. 

REcEIPts AND ExpeNnses—Total receipts, $156.00. 
Total expenses, $79.15. P 

Adjourned at 9:40 p. m. Respectfully submitted, 


Gro. W. Bett, Secretary, pro tem. 
————_@______ 


TRADES UNION PUBLICITY. 


IX. The Personal Element in Advertising. 
BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 

Most advertising is decidedly perfunctory; it lacks 
life and personality. To relieve the monotony of 
the average advertisement, some writers have intro- 
duced “outside” material which adds interest and 
information concerning the article advertised. They 
will tell you how a certain article was manufac- 
tured or they will narrate some other interesting 
facts in connection with its production. Many de- 
partment store advertisement writers print daily at 
the head of their full-page advertisements, about 
100 words of store news, taking the readers into 
their confidence concerning some phase of life in 
connection with the store. It may be something 
about its bigness, its management, its esprit de 
corps, the story of an unusual development in one 
of its departments, or some other feature which will 
give the public a greater interest in the enterprise. 
Both these methods may be employed in trades 
union advertising. 

More should be made of the history of organized 


labor. Something might well be said concerning its 
struggles. Such a phrase as this may be properly 
employed: “For many years the common people 


fought for a religious democracy, and they won. 
Then they took up the battle in behalf of a political 
democracy, and they conquered. They are now mak- 
ing the fight for an industrial democracy, and they 
are sure to win.” 

To thoroughly analyze the characteristic or pre- 
dominant feeling in a community with regard to 
the labor union will-be invaluable in approaching 
the people through an advertising campaign. To 
speak directly to this situation will attract and in- 
terest them. A series of letters might be sent to 
certain individuals whose interest it is desired to 
secure, or a series of statements might be printed 
in the newspapers. The first might deal with the 
personality of the men who are in the labor union, 
the character of the talk depending, of course, upon 
the particular point that one is trying to make. If 
for instance, it is desired to impress a community 
with the sobriety and general religious feeling 
among the.men in the union, one might state that of 
the total number, so many are abstainers from in- 
toxicating liquors, so many are members of the 
church, so many own their own homes, so many 
have money deposited in the banks, so many are 
heads of families—all of which, and much more that 
might be said, indicates that the men in the union 
are a good class of citizens. The second letter might 
deal with the spirit of democracy which is found in 
the labor union, giving some points as to how this 
spirit is manifested, in the free and full discussion 
of every question that is presented, and in the 
equality of rights. Other points will no doubt sug- 
gest themselves. If three or four of such letters 
were issued, they would be sure to make a fayorable 
impression upon the outsider. 

Pos 

By tHe BusHEL MEAsSuRE.—“To think,” sighed 
the disheartened poet, “of having to write a bushel 
of love-songs for a barrel of flour!” 

“Why,” said the other poet, “you’re in great luck, 
my friend. I’ve got two bushels of returned love- 
songs on hand; tell me where your groceryman is!” 
—Atlanta ‘Constitution. 


“T can safely say that no man ever attempted to 
bribe me, gentlemen.” 
Voice in the Crowd—Don’t be downhearted, old 
chap; your luck may change.” 
eos See EE a 
Thrane Bros. “Blue Diamond” cigars are the best 
in the market. Try one at Leonard’s. ae: 


WHEN WE 
MAKE A 
SUIT 


We put into it all the skill of the best 
union workmen, combined with our own 
experienced supervision. And we work 


only in the best materials that can be had 
for the money. 


$25 


Spent with us will give you a much bet- 
ter suit than you ever had at the price— 
that’s the reason of our success. More- 
over, we will not deliver a suit that is not 
perfectly satisfactory to the purchaser and 
to us. 


McDonald & Collett 


741 Market Street 2184-86 Mission, Street 
Opp. Grant Ave, Near 18th 


Ellis Street, near 


Orpheum Fillmore 


Absolutely Class A. Theatre Building 

For the Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
Phone West 6000 

MATINEE EVERY DAY 

Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays) 

10, 25, 50c. 


ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE. 


JANE COURTHOPE & CoO., in a thrilling story of 
the Sierras “Lucky Jim;” HILLARION AND RO- 
SALIA CEBALLOS AND THEIR PHANTASTIC 


PHANTOMS; VINIE DALY; SWOR BROTHERS; 


SEVEN YUILIANS; THE USHERS; REIFF 
BROTHERS; NEW ORPHEUM MOTION  PiC- 
TURES. Last week Jesse L. Lasky’s PIANO- 


PHIENDS. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth 5! 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22d 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


Read San Francisco’s 
Booster 


THE GLOBE 


HERE TO STAY 


A booster for San Francisco, 


its people and its industries. 


Phone your subscription 


DOUGLAS 3140 
Calkins Building, 313 Battery St. 


ASIATIC EXCLUSION IN ITS RELATION | 
TO SELF PROTECTION. 
(Continued from Page 3) 


dends, the promotion of the personal and private 
interests of a few individuals may be detrimental to 
the best interests of the people at large? 

EXCLUSION A BROAD ISSUE. 


Exclusion is a serious question and must be viewed 
from every standpoint—economic, industrial, social, 
racial and political—and with all the breadth of 
view of which the American people are capable. It 
is undoubtedly the duty of the administration to 
make settlements in the interest of peace and trade 
with all nations, but not at any expense to the well 
being of American citizens, or degrading to the 
dignity of the nation. But it seems that the dispo- 
sition of a former administration, and now of the 
yresent, in negotiating treaties and agreements with 
countries like Japan, has been toward a tendency to 
seek to bring about an association of alien races 
on a plan impossible to work out, and not contem- 
plated by Jefferson when he gave his masterpiece 
io the world. 

The idea in the minds of people generally is that 
the Asiatic races are undesirable because they can- 


not be brought to a ready assimilation with the Oc- 
cidental races. It is also generally supposed that the 
prejudice is all on. the side of the Western people, 
especially of California, but hundreds of. instances, 
trom the péns of men who have lived in the Orient, 
could be given te show the bitterness of the jealousy 
existing in the mind of the Oriental against the Oc- 
cidental. It is not the Occident against the Orient, 
but vice versa. 

Countless centuries have developed insurmount- 
able differences between the races, and it will take 
countless centuries of time to obliterate those dif- 
ferences. But it is not for us to take the initiative. 
lf, however, self-sacrificing, Christian men and 
women, like Bishop Hamilton and others, are con- 
vinced that the races are to become amalgamated, 
let us give them God-speed to Japan so that they 
may marry and give in marriage to their brown 
brothers in their own country, but let any such doc- 
trine in the United States or Canada be “Marana- 
tha.” It is certain that as the prejudice of the He- 
brew against amalgamation with the stranger has 
existed for three thousand years, so will the preju- 
(lice between Asiatic and Caucasian endure for 
many hundreds of years before eradication. The 
Negro has been domiciled in the United States for 
many years, and the prejudice of race antipathy is 
growing stronger as the years roll by. 

\F IMMIGRATION IS GOOD IN PART, WHY NOT IN WHOLE? 


Asiatic immigration is a serious problem, because 
it may mean a tremendous Oriental invasion. Some 
gentlemen, not confined to the man on the street, 
have prophesied that it may mean a military inva- 
sion by the Japanese of the Pacific Coast. It is 
stated that Japanese spies have made observations 
and mapped the’ Pacific Coast from Panama to 
Alaska, laying out their plans with minute com- 
pleteness. This is interpreted as evidence of a dis- 
position on the part of Japan to look forward to a 


military occupation of California or some other 
part of the Pacific Coast. That project is too far 
off to enter into the realm of practical politics, and 
we will waste our time if we deal with a theory of 
that kind; but while there may not be a military in- 
vasion, a labor invasion is within the bounds of 
practical accomplishment. 

Already we have an “advance guard” of 200,000 
Japanese and 250,000 Chinese on the continent of 
North America, and in the Orient are 800,000,000 
of starving, competing people, within a few 
days’ journey of the Pacific Coast, and in reach of 
what? Of a land, in their imagination, flowing with 
milk and honey, a rich country sparsely settled; a 
country of tremendous areas; a country where Asi- 
atics grow rich, by labor, in comparison with the 


wages paid in China, Japan and India; and these 
depressed, starving and impoverished millions have 
neard of this prosperous land. Can we wonder that 
they come. here, especially when invited, and their 
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expenses paid? Can we not see that unless re- 
stricted, excluded is perhaps the better term, if the 
barriers are lowered instead of being raised higher, 
that within sight there is the possibility of an over- 
whelming invasion from the Orient to the Pacific 
Coast? 

SHOULD WE RESIGN OUR RESOURCES TO ORIENTALS? 

It is an axiom that no argument is good if, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, it be found defective 
in any degree. If, therefore, it is good that we 
should have 250,000 Orientals on the Pacific Coast, 
not including Hawaii, for the purpose of developing 
industrial enterprise and paying large dividends, why 


should it not be good if that principle were abso- | 


lutely unrestrained and unlimited and these 800,- 
000,000 of starving Asiatics be permitted to come to 
the United States, given an opportunity to usurp all 
our industries, and develop all our resources. If it 
is a good thing that the fruit ranches and canneries 
of California should have the benefit of Asiatic im- 
migration, why should it not be good for the wheat 
and corn fields of the Middle West? Why should 
the mill operators of New England ‘and the South 
be deprived of the supposed benefit of Asiatic labor? 
If it is good for California to have this partial in- 
vasion of Asiatics, 70,000 Japs and 50,000 Chinese 
and Hindus, then drive the argument to its logical 
conclusion and say a proportional number would be 
good for the whole country. If that argument holds, 
why, when we have a labor market of 800,000,000 
souls, should we not bring them in and make the 
North American continent blossom like the rose? 
Why not go to the logical extreme and say: “Let 
the Orientals spread all over the United States; 
they will open the country; they will develop enter- 
prise; they will occupy the abandoned farms of New 
England; they will work for longer hours and less 
pay in the shoe factories and cotton mills of Massa- 
chusetts; they will enlarge the cotton area in the 
South and then work the product into staples for 
less wages than is done now; enlist them as sol- 
diers, they will need less food and fight for less 
than $16 per month; put them in the United States 
Navy for $5 per month; give them everything, they 
will enrich the country; let us bring them in! 

Such is the logical conclusion to be deduced from 
the arguments of such Americans as R. P. Schwerin, 
John P. Irish, Bishop Hamilton and others, and it 
is a prospect that will confront the working people 
East as well as West, North as well as South, if 
they do not demand in no uncertain tones an effect- 
ive Asiatic exclusion law. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
————_______. 
Orpheum. 

The Orpheum bill for next week promises extra- 
ordinary enjoyment. Jane Courthope, the distin- 
guished American actress, supported by Charles 
Forrester and Master Ross, wiil appear in a thrilling 
story of the Sierra Nevadas, entitled “Lucky Jim.” 
The Phantastic Phantoms, with Hillarion and 
Rosalia Ceabllos as principal features, will be pre- 
sented for the first time in this city. The Ceballos, 
Hillarion and Rosalia, are two clever acrobats who 
were featured in Klaw and Erlanger’s mammoth 
spectacle, “Humpty Dumpty.” Miss Vinie Daly will 
be heard in a series of numbers selected carefully 
from musical comedies in which she has made suc- 
cesses and created original roles. She is a talented 
actress, a gifted singer and a clever dancer. The 
Swor Brothers, comedians and singers, will imper- 
sonate Southern Negro characters. Next week will 
be the last of the 7 Yuilians, Claude and Fannie 
Usher, in their slang classic, “Fagan’s Decision,” 
the Reiff Brothers, and of Jesse Lasky’s “Piano- 
phiends.” The performance will close with a new 
series of Orpheum Motion Pictures. 

————————@_@—_—______ 

Supreme Court Justice Wheeler of Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently decided that the printing of the union label 
on ballots which were declared void by the inspect- 
ors of the first district of the ninth ward at the 
Democratic primaries Tuesday were not improper, 


and directed that the board reconvene and count 
them. 


ARE YOU A HUMBOLDT MAN? 


Humboldt men are always ready for an 
emergency in life—they have provided for to- 
morrow, by saving the profits of to-day. Profits 
should be deposited as savings accounts, and 
allowed to accumulate with interest. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Open Saturday Evenings from 6 te 8 o'clock 
to receive deposits. 


GOLDEN GATE 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels attached 
for silverware and picture premiums. 
26 Mint Avenue, San Francisco. 


Office 


PRESIDENT JEANS 
UNION MADE 


SAMUEL & CO. = - 


This is the Label of the 
Journeymen 


Tailors’ Union 
OF AMERICA used on 
Custom-Made Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms ara 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 

Kelleher & Browne, 11-15 Seventh St. 

Abe Jacobs, 2581 Mission St. 

Armstrong & Levy, 44 Eddy St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

P. Gilligan, Mission St., at 20th. 

Dixon & McCrystle, 219 Kearny St. 

McDonald & Collett, 2184 Mission St. 

Broadway Tailors, 1753 O’Farrell St. 

Imperial Clothiers, 2696 Mission St. 

T. P. O'Dowd, 174 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore; 731 Van Ness Ave. 
and 771 Market St. 

W. F. Peters, 3040 Mission St. 

A. H. Behm, 3030 24th St. 

Jausatits & Kainen, 923 Buchanan St. 

Joe Fass, 2977 Mission St. 

Martin Bros., Humboldt Bank Building. 

Asher Bros., 1150 Market St. 

J. Dresner, 1188 McAllister St. 

Thos. J. Davis, 926 Market St. 

M. Weiner, 3005 16th St. 

Neuhaus & Co., 506 Market St. 

J. T. Ellsworth, 325 Bush St. 

H. Levy, 3027 16th St. 

Peterson & Harrison, 2756 Mission 8t. 

J. J. Sword, 3013 24th St. 

S. Jones, 2873 16th St. 

Cc. L. Braun, 303 Noe St. 

Ryan Bros., 2469 Mission St. 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons. The color for 
Sept. is silver on black 


PRINTING 


ANYTHING FROM A CARD TO A BOOK 


BADGES 
BANNERS 
LAPEL 
BUTTONS 


= MANUFACTURERS 


WE PRINT 
LABOR 
CLARION 


PHOME 


TK aBY 1966 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT Co. 


AT FIFTH, S. F. 
oPpe.U S MINT 
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AMONG THE UNIONS. 

Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union, No. 24, has 
decided to draw public attention to the low wages 
and unsanitary surroundings in the non-union French 
and Italian bakeries. It is asserted that the men 
work for from $15 to $20 a month and board. There 
is no guarantee for either the community or the 
workers without the protection afforded by the union. 
The public health is aided by proper conditions 
around the production of food, and the wages speci- 
fied are inadequate to enable a continuance of the 
American standard that we prize so highly. 

* * * 

Andrew J. Gallagher, secretary of the Labor Coun- 
cil, returned home last Tuesday. He enjoyed his 
trip, reports a successful convention of the photo- 
engravers in New York City, and next week will 
summarize the business of the gathering. 

a 

The attention of readers is directed to the italic 
article in the first column of the editorial page— 
page 8. It concerns every trade unionist in the 
State, and merits careful consideration. The Lazor 
Crarion should be in every trade unionists’ home 
on both the San Francisco and Alameda County 
shores of the bay. 

* oe * 

The bartenders at their last meeting donated $35 
in sick benefits and paid $100 to the relatives of 
J. S. Muth. 

x ok x 

The waitresses are working energetically to make 
their grand ball a success, It will be given on Sat- 
urday evening, October 24th. Full particulars will 
be supplied later. The object of the ball is to aid 
the organization’s death benefit fund. New mem- 
bers are reported at each meeting of the waitresses. 
Twelve joined the other evening. The trade union 
has done wonders for these women, many of whom 
were at one time obliged to work seven days a week 
for low wages. Now conditions have changed, and 
all credit is given the agency of reform. 

* * * 

Blacksmiths Helpers’ Union, No. 316, elected 
the following officers at the last meeting, to serve 
for the ensuing term: J. J. Furey, president; The- 
dore Kettleson, vice-president; George Furey, re- 
cording secretary; Charles Brown, financial secre- 
tary; J. F. Sullivan, conductor; L. O. Lepkey, treas- 
urer; Martin Brown, trustee. H. W. Evers and 
Thedore Kettleson were elected delegates to the 
Labor Council, and L. O. Lepkey, J. Driscoll and 
Robert Houlihan to the Iron Trades Council. 

* * * 

Michael J. Roche, former Secretary of the Mold- 
ers’ Union and one time delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, addressed the molders recently. 
He has returned to this city from Valparaiso, where 
he took a three year law course in the university 
there and from which he graduated with high hon- 
ors. He gave a very instructive account of life in 
Chile. He has decided to remain in this city and 
enter upon the practice of his profession. 

* * * 

The broom makers are making preparations to 
offset the product of Asiatic labor. On account of a 
difficulty in procuring broom corn there has been 
a slump in work. The agitation tor union-made 
brooms needs to have a foundation of facilities for 
meeting the demand. Possibly the best plan would 
be to publish the names of those stores handling 
the fair product—for a while, at least. 

* * * 

The Vallejo unionists are contesting the alleged 
right to interfere with free speech. An ordinance 
will be presented to the city authorities. An effort is 
. being made to secure the eight-hour day for the 
police of Vallejo. 

+ * &* 

The label committee of the San Francisco Labor 
Council met last Wednesday evening. A report will 
be made tonight. The committee suggests means 
to bring the various union labels more prominently 
before the public. One of the ideas to be presented 


will be that suggested by the American Federation 
of Labor of making stereopticon displays of labels 
at public meetings. Another is a fair, at which 
each organization shall have a booth in which to 
display the class of goods that bear the distinguish- 
ing label. Another idea advanced is that each union 
issue advertising novelties bearing the particular 
label of the union. 
* oe * 


Last Monday night there was a meeting of the 
harmony committee of the various organizations 
of cooks and waiters. The movement will undoubt- 
edly result to the advantage of all concerned, and 
prevent friction in the industrial world. 

x Ok Ok 


The steam fitters are not pleased with the dis- 
position of the controversy with the plumbers. The 
A. F. of L. Executive Council has decided to refer 
the dispute to the Denver Convention, with a rec- 
ommendation that it be referred to the building 
trades department of the parent body. It is stated 
that this course will merely prolong the trouble. 


* * * 


At the last meeting of the Laundry Workers’ 
Union, which now has a membership of 1375, there 
was an attendance of nearly 1000. A class of 32 
candidates was admitted to membership. Guy Thur- 
ber and D. J. Gorman were elected delegates to the 
State Federation of Labor. Secretary Carrie Par- 
mer and the business agent were appointed a com- 
mittee to select a suitable present to show the union’s 
appreciation of the work done while in office by re- 
tiring Treasurer Harry Goodsill. The president was 
empowered to appoint a committee to arrange for 
a ball to be given with a view to raising a fund 
with which the procure a banner to take the place 
of the union’s handsome one destroyed by the big 
fire. 

* * * 

At the last meeting of the Labor Council Dele- 
gate Misner of the Machinists called attention to the 
fact that the sub-committee of the Supervisors on 
electricity were about to meet to award the contract 
for the fire alarm boxes, and that it was desired 
that there should be a strong delegation to show 
why the boxes should be made here and not awarded 
at an increased cost to the Gamewell Company in 
the east. President Sweeney gave assurance that 
labor would be there in full force. 

Delegate McLaughlin of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters reported as to the conference with the Dray- 
men’s Association, and declared that the Brother- 
hood will not accept any reduction, but that it will 
go down with colors flying, if needs be. 

xo eS Ue 


The barbers will hold a meeting next Monday 
evening. All members have been notified to attend 
The sick benefit of this union, commencing October 
Ist, will amount to $10.00 a week—$5.00 from the 
International and a like sum from the local. An 
excellent idea is the graduating death benefit. Com- 
mencing with $60.00 for six-month members, it 
ranges along, according to membership, until after 
fifteen years’ affiliation, the benefit will amount to 
$500.00. Secretary Charles Koch reports that the 
amount paid by the local during the last twelve 
months amounts to $2,975.00. On the evening of 
October 25th there will be a ball given in aid of 
A. A. Wentworth, who was recently stricken by 
blindness. 

pe 
FAIR OR UNFAIR, WHICH ? 
SHEERIN’S LAUNDRY 
was the first and only bundle work laundry that 
signed the schedule to employ union help when first 
presented last April and still employs them. Leave 
bundles at any of his several hundred branches 
located in barber shops and cigar stands in all 
parts of the city. Good union men boost Sheerin’s 


Laundry. ane 
a 
Should be in every one’s mouth—“Nickel In” 5c 
cigars. They are the best on earth. ae 


Lundstrom Hats 


Five Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All 


Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 


Established 1853 Largest on Pacific Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


: 1158 McAllister Street, San Francis: 
Branches : 1348 Van Ness Avenue, San F; rancisco 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic Process 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—MARKET 1620 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


Home Industry 


WUNDER BREWING CO.’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 


Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 
340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Fire in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


COUNCIL 3 
Yo 


On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Aljied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
BY MRS. E. H. O'DONNELL, 

At a meeting of the working women of the bay 
cities, held last Tuesday evening, at which repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the women’s union were in 
attendance, the Wage Earners’ State League was 
organized. The object of the new movement is to 
setter conditions for working women and at the 
came time to promote the suffrage idea. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Mrs. E. H. O’Donnell, 
\ho was named as permanent president. Mrs. L. 
\. Bicknell of Oakland was made first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Phoebe Smith of San Jose, second vice- 
president, Miss Ellen Bulman of San Francisco, 
‘hird vice-president, Mrs. Louise La Rue of San 
Francisco, secretary, and Mrs. Will J. French of 
San Francisco, treasurer. Other vice-presidents are 
to be elected from Los Angeles and Sacramento. 
\n extensive committee, consisting of representa- 
tives from every trade represented in the organiza- 
tion, is to be named and a delegate will be selected 
to attend the meeting of the State Federation of 
Labor in San Jose on October 5. 

* * * 

A side light on what women wear in their hair 
when it comes to dressing it a la mode for the 
“Merry Widow” hat came out at Boston the other 
day, when the steamer Seneca, from China, steamed 
into port. In the cargo was a ton of Chinamen’s 
pigtails. It was consigned to a prominent Boston 
hair dealer who will use it in making “rats” and 
switches and puffs. 

* * * 

Out of every 14,000,000 adult women in France, 
nearly 6,500,000 work for their living. The highest 
wages are earned by the cutters of precious stones 
in Paris, who get about $1.80 a day. This is the 
maximum; the minimum is reached by dressmakers 
in certain departments, who are given 50 cents a day 
and two meals. The average factory worker receives 
from 10 cents to 60 cents a day. 

* * * 

Though in almost every phase of the industrial 
life of the nation women are to be found competing 
with the sterner sex in the hurry and bustle of daily 
existence, Whippingham, a picturesque little Isle of 
Wikht village, is probably unique in having a woman 
station master. For just twenty years this station 
has been in the entire charge of Mrs. Merwood, a 
lady in whom the company has the utmost confi- 
dence. 

* oe * 

One of the probation officers in New York City has 
interested a number of philanthropists in founding 
a home where women who have been set free from 
the police courts may get food and shelter. It is 
not a prison or a reformatory, but a refuge, as it 
often happens that a woman or girl released from 
jail has no place in which to pass the night, and is 
often led into further sin because of her helpless- 
ness. Mrs. Russell Sage, Andrew Carnegie, Smith 
College and others gave the money necessary to 
found the home. 

* * * 

Miss Eva McDonald Valesh, who has identified 
herself with the National Civic Federation, will go 
to Europe the last of the month to study the social 
conditions there, and will aid Mrs. Harriman and 
Miss Morgan in the work they have undertaken. 
She has been for many years a newspaper woman, 
heginning on the St. Paul Globe. She has studied 
law and been admitted to the bar and has quite a 
reputation as a public speaker. She will look up 
in particular the work done by the municipalities 
and governments in Europe in caring for the work- 
men, 

* * &* 


Forty society women will put on “white wing” 
sults at St. Louis, Mo., and spend a day cleaning 
the streets and alleys of St. Louis. Each one will 


be assigned to a district and she will have all the 
‘chool children of that district and a lot of men 
from the city street cleaning department, with the 
necessary wagons, to assist her in cleaning it of 
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its rubbish and dirt. These forty women are mem- 
bers of the civic committee of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

* * * 

Next Monday afternoon, September 28th, is the 
day for the assembling of members of Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, No. 18, to San Francisco Typographical Un- 
ion. The time set is 2 o’clock, and the place, the 
Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth Street. A cordial 
invitation is extended all interested. 


Household Hints and Recipes. 

A lady friend of the LaBor CLarion submits the 
following three contributions to this department: 

ButrerMitk Biscuits—Four cups flour, sieved, 
half teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking soda, and 1 
pint of buttermilk. Mix salt and soda in butter- 
milk and pour on flour and mix with a spoon. 
Bake ten minutes. 

Cuorrep Meat Patties are made moist and pal- 
atable, if, after being browned in a pan, boiling 
water is put in the pan and covered until cooked. 
By this process the steam is absorbed, and instead 
of being hard and dry as when fried in lard, are 
moist. 

Coat Om a Hair Tonic—A lady friend, fifty 
years old, lost her hair after suffering from earth- 
quake sickness. She was advised to apply coal oil 
to the scalp and on the hair. In a short time she 
developed a fine head of hair like silver—it glis- 
tened so. The use of coal oil was advocated by a 
university professor some time ago, and she, in des- 
peration, tried it with the above result. 


KitcHEN Hetps.—A dozen grains of rice in a 
saltcellar will absorb dampness and keep the salt 
in powder. It also breaks the lumps that may be 
in salt. 

An alarm clock kept in .the kitchen may be set 
to ring at the time the vegetables should be put 
over the fire, or the hot bread or the cake or 
pudding is due to be done, and as a guide to time 
in many other matters. 

Racks for kettle and pan covers may be made on 
the back of the doors of kitchen closets, and will 
save much trouble. Get brass screw hooks and 
arrange them on the lower edges of the crosswise 
panels of the door. Screw larger hooks at each end 
of the panels and stretch door springs attached to 
them across the panels. The distance of the spring 
from the bottom of the panel varies, according to 
the size of the covers. The hooks for the springs 
for the large covers should be put about the middle 
of the panel and for the smallest covers quite near 
the bottom. 

Bertin STEAK.—Chop finely a pound of steak 
and two ounces of lard, one onion and some pars- 
ley; season with pepper and salt, and bind with an 
egg. Form into flat cakes, dip in flour, and fry in 
boiling fat. Have a good quantity of hot, mashed 
potatoes; make these into cakes, larger than the 
meat; and serve a cake of meat on a cake of pota- 
toes. Pour over all some good gravy as the dish 
goes to the table. 

PumpKIN Pie—Take a good firm pumpkin of 
good color. Peel and boil it. When soft, rub 
through a sieve. Add half a pint of milk, two 
eggs, a handful of currants, spice, a knob of but- 
ter, and sugar and tartaric acid (or lemon juice) 
to taste. Line a pie-dish with paste. Fill with the 
pumpkin mixture, and bake either open or with a 
cover, 

CHocoLaTte CAKE—Two cups full of sugar, one 
each butter and milk, three and a half of flour, the 
yolks of five eggs, and the whites of two, a pinch 
of salt, and three tablespoonsful of baking powder. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, add the eggs, 
and then the milk, and lastly the flour and powder. 
Bake in layers. Filling for chocolate cake: Whites 
of the three eggs (not used before), one and a 
half cups of sugar, three tablespoonsful of grated 
chocolate, essence or extract preferred (vanilla 
as a rule for this). Beat well together, and spread 
between and over the layers of cake. 


Every Woman in San Fran- 
cisco KNOWS or SHOULD 
KNOW that the :: :: :: 


CONSTANTLY OFFERS 


Bigger Values in 


Women’s Apparel 


Than any other Establishment of its kind on 
the Pacific Coast 


...Watch Windows for Bargains... 


Greater San Francisco Cloak Co, 


AT MARKET and TAYLOR ONLY 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ............ eee 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Deposits, June 36, 1908.............. 

Total Assets ........ o\94 abu 8108 oie’ a/'e-be are $3’ 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells, Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m. and Saturday ev- 
enings from 7 o'clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. for 
receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Street. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. 


Rich, mellow, perfectly aged in wood 
and very delicately flavored 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


Phone Market 3285 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices. 
Orders Promptly Attended To. 


P,. BENEDETTI, Mer. 


3057 Sixteenth St. Branch: 2517 Mission St. 
ear Ission St, 


Ener 


ANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 
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LABOR CLARION. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Next Sunday, September 27th, is the regular 
monthly meeting day. Promptly at one o’clock the 
gavel will fall, and the hall at 316 Fourteenth street 
will undoubtedly be crowded, for business of im- 
portance will be considered. As before stated, six 
delegates are to be elected for the California State 
Federation of Labor convention. 

James Park Little, the printer-literateur, writes 
from Oakland that a craftsman of the same name 
and initials was killed in Fresno recently, and James 
Park wishes to assure his inquiring friends that his 
“soul and body still lingers on the earthly planet.” 

An increase from 50 cents to 60 cents an hour in 
the pay of linotype and monotype operators at the 
Government Printing Office will be put into effect 
October Ist. Public Printer Leech says the experi- 
mental stage of magazine composition has long since 


passed and that proficient Government operators are © 


not receiving compensation equal to that paid by 
private concerns in the large cities. 

Paragraphs in the Financial World and the New 
York World show the Butterisk Publishing Com- 
pany kas suffered a great loss since it began to fight 
the Typographical Union. It steadily grows worse, 
and its assets are not likely to sell for much if the 
company fails. 
dividends over $218,000 more than it earned, and it 
is predicted this year the showing will be still worse. 
Even though it were now made a union establish- 
ment it is doubtful if it could be saved from financial 
disaster. 

San Francisco is soon to have a weekly publica- 
tion issued under and by the authority of the Board 
of Supervisors. It is to deal exclusively with official 
municipal news, and its purpose is to give publicity 
to such information as cannot, for lack of space, be 
printed in the ordinary newspaper. H. A. Mason, 
who is already an assistant clerk in the office of 
the Board of Supervisors, is to be the editor in 
chief, and he expects that the first issue will be out 
Wednesday, September 30th. The plan is to print 
briefly a synopsis of the proceedings of the various 
municipal boards, official happenings in all the de- 
partments, and especially to give detailed reports of 
the work being carried on under the bonding scheme. 
These reports are now made, but they are more or 
less of a technical nature, going into details that 
would not interest the average reader, but which, 
when presented in full, will give those interested in 
following the course of the work an opportunity 
which they can in no other way secure. The publi- 
cation is to be distributed without charge, it being 
the plan to have copies left for distribution at all the 
city offices. Copies will also be sent through the mail 
to those who are sufficiently interested to send their 


In 1906 and 1907 it paid out in | 


names and addresses to the editor. Bids for the 
printing of the publication will be received to-day. 

James M. Shanly of No. 21 is prominent in the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. He has 
been appointed district deputy for the northern 
California jurisdiction of the fraternity. Mr. Shanly 
has served one year as exalted ruler of Oakland 
lodge. 

James A. Ainsley, a former well-known San Fran- 
cisco printer, now connected with one of the cross- 
bay papers as a writer, was assaulted by William J. 
Schmidt, a town trustee of Berkeley. The latter 
forfeited his $25 bail, and was evidently wrong in 
attacking Ainsley, for the latter disclaimed ll 
knowledge of some criticisms directed against the 
legislator of the college town. 


Charles Deacon, Superintendent of the Home, was 
Grand Marshal of the Colorado Springs Labor Day 
parade, there being 10,000 men in line, unions 
from Denver and other places participating. Sixty- 
five members from the Home were in line with a 
float, which was awarded first prize. James M. 
Lynch, President of the International Typographical 
Union, was speaker of the day. Secretary-Treas- 


‘urer J. W. Bramwood also delivered an address. 


Under date of August 3lst, W. S. Kirk, one of the 
proprietors of the Placerville Nugget, Placerville, 
El Dorado County, made application to the officers 
of Sacramento Typographical Union, No. 46, for 
the privilege of using the union label on work 
turned out by that publishing plant. Practically all 
the employees are members of the Typographical 
Union. Owing to a provision of the general laws 
fixing fifty miles as the extreme radius to which 
a union may extend its jurisdiction in the event 
there are not enough union printers in a town to 
form a union, the matter was referred to President 
James M. Lynch. He has just communicated with 
the secretary of the Allied Printing Trades Council 
stating he would decline to extend the jurisdiction 
lines of Sacramento Union, No. 46, to embrace 
Placerville, because of the distance from Sacra- 
mento. The formation of a separate union at that 
place will now be in order. Mr. Kirk is an old San 
Francisco printer. At one time he was a regular 
on the Chronicle. 


Miss Annie C. Wilson of Washington, Trustee of 
the Union Printers’ Home, the only woman ever 
elected to international office in the Typographical 
Union, has formulated plans to raise $1,000,000 ad- 
ditional endowment for the Home, so as to provide 
for an annex that will admit the families of those 
union printers who may decide to go there. Miss 
Wilson expresses entire confidence in her ability 
to raise this vast sum. 


NEWS OF THE PRINTING PRESSMEN. 

President Danton Doggett is away from his Post 
of duty, owing to ill-health. He is getting better, 
and has the good wishes of all who know him {o; 
an early recovery. 

Jack Jones died in Sacramento a few weeks ago. 
He was a well-known craftsman. For years he 
was employed in the cylinder press department of 
the H. S. Crocker Company. 

Emil Peterson has been unanimously elected a 
delegate to the California State Federation of Labor 
Convention. 

Charles W. Radebold had no opposition as secre- 
tary-business agent at the last meeting. The 
nomination was the only one considered, and an 
amendment has been introduced to have the office 
placed on the same footing as the other offices, as 
regards date of election and length of term. 

The next meeting will be held in the Labor Tem- 
ple on Monday evening, October 12th. All members 
are urged to attend. There will be several impor- 
tant amendments considered—laid over from the 
last meeting. 

Ee 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor ut.ions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Ave. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore Street. 

McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Co., 927 Market. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 

Steigler Bros., 711-713 Market street, tailors. 

Sutro Baths. 

Terminus Barber Shop, 16 Market Street. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Sa ge 
Bert La Rue, of the waiters, is a sick man. His 


friends will join us in wishing him a speedy re 
turn to good health. 


—————_—_@&—___ -—— 
Corn cobs 2%c each and all kinds Union Tobacco 
for “Smokers” at Thrane Bros, 1800 Market. bake 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ED PRINTF 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


*Linotype machines. 
tMonotype machines. 


Stockwits Printing Co., 1118 Turk. i Retail Clerks by making your purchases 
Telegraph Press, 7] Turk. Assit the Retail 'C of ag id 


Terry Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis- | before 10 p.m. Saturdays and 6 p. m. other week days. 

Town "Talk 88 First. ao Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 
nion Ograph Co.. 741 Harrison. : 

United x eeutey tering Eres, 16re Guerrero. Demand union-stamped shoes. 
pton Bros. & Delzelle, 11 elch. act 

Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. Ask for union-label eats and tobacco. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 
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{Simplex machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

‘Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 

Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- 
1 


cla. 

Bardell Art Co., 711 Sansome. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S. 88 First. 5 

Baumann Printing’ Co., 120 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 613% Octavia. 

Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern avenue. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 

*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

*Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 
Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

~Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. -- 

Collins, C. J., 3858 Twenty-second. . 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. C., 2712 Mission. 

Davis, H. Z., 1552 Eddy. 


Western Press, Inc., Lae Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 


*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 


olff. Louis A., n Park. : OF THE 
Wolff. Louis A, 64 Bigin Park i BOSS ROA)) 
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BOOKBINDERS. MADE 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. | AN 
plete $ pens, sd hones OV ER ee E 

arry, A ommercial. | 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. FOR SALE 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

ebster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Attwood-Hinkins Co., 547 Montgomery. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howara. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 


Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. OF THE 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. QSs RO 
Sterra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 4 
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Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


_ 
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Dettner Press, 451 Bush. ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 45S 
Donaldson, C. G., 330 Jackson. Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine, Battery. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 
*Hxaminer, The, Folsom and Spear. MAILERS, 

Faisst, Charles G., 1437 O’Farrell. Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 

Fetter & Oster, 320 McAllister. NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Traées 


Foster & Ten Bosch, First and Howard. e 
Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth, Council of San Francisco is located at 787 Mar 


ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. 
Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 5 if 
bak a ad Co., Battery and Sacra- Sa a 15 gaa ees Garrity “sasy be ad 

mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. = = 
Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 
*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 


Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 00 

Guedet Printing Co., 131 Falcon Avenue. 

*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. - 


Hepes aah eoipesiag se nae 
anson Printing Co., StOms.. Why do you wait until “pay day” when you can select the suit 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. you wish NOW? Wear it home and pay the ABRAMS CO. $1 # 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. week. 

International Press, 568 Capp. A BIG NEW store, with all NEW goods marked at prices that 
International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. are as low as you will find in stores that demand cash. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. \ 


Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 


a 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. Jacket Suits $18:25 ON CREDIT 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. “ 


Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. New Long Jacket Suits of Broadcloth, in all colors, trimmed 
Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. with large buttons and broad band effect, as shown in the picture 
Lanson, Paul, 732 Broadway. , Re: on the left of this adv. The skirts are cut full, with extra fold 
Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. i 4 as shown. The jacket is the new long style, trimmed with bands 
*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. . 4 ih of satin, and satin lined. The deep opening on the side gives 
*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. this Jacket Suit the latest “Directoire” effect. Solid colors or 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. neat stripe effects. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. A $30.00 value. It’s the ABRAMS way to give customers the 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. / ; benefit of our system of buying. That’s why we offer this suit 
Lynch, James T., 130 Van Ness Avenue. } to you at $18.75 on easy terms—a little down and $1.00 a week. 
Mackey & McMahon, cor. Brady & W. Mission. - e ete Geet 


Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 5 75 
Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. xh , eee 
Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. ; 
Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. ye i THE ABRAMS CO. will dress you for $1.00 a week. As a test 
Monahan, John, 811 Battery. we ask you to come and see the Suits which we offer to you on 
Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. / easy terms at the special price of $14.75. The materials arq 
McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. hap Serges, Worsteds and Cheviots, all new shades and patterns. $25.00 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. me } Suits, $14.75, on terms of a little down and $1.00 a week. It’s 
MeNicoll, John R., 582 Commercial. the ABRAMS way. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. suaee” 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 


Nevin, C: W. Co., 916 Howard. We'll Dress You Both TH F A B My A M S 0 0 1149 TO 1159 
Peete eat n haley SN Sastimento, | | fOr $1 a Week See erate 


*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
*+Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 


se : a 
rrost, The Hvening, 993 Valencia. i Union Members, Be Consistent 


Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. = rf 5 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. ~ BOOT & SHO 


E H H 
eee ee sen a weition: workers win” Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 
zoel Win. 18 Varkin. Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


Sanders Printing Co., 448 Pine. insi . i tuall empl 
teen Weasels Nawarccer Union, “816 iis: UNION STAMP you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an ployer of 


sion. Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 
Ss I dent, S: Rafael, Cal. fe : A 4 . 
foot wateel taser "Co, Beleoes, waae Second. factory No. The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
gtd Powe x6. : Fig 508 Clay : Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
annon-Conmy Printin es i ns : 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 
Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 
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Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 246 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries office, 68 Haight 
Street. < 

The weekly meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held on September 22, President C. H. Cas- 
sasa presiding. Miss H. Neven and Messrs. W. 
Person and O, B. "Schmidt were admitted to mem- 
bership by initiation, and Miss V. G. Sacry, of 
Local No. 189, Stockton, O. S. Jones, of Local No. 
76, Seattle, Wash., and G. B. McPherson, of Local 
No. 184, Everett, were admitted on transfer. Mr. 
W. H. Berger, of Local No. 76, Seattle, was ad- 
mitted to full membership in the M. M. P. U. The 
application for membership of Mr. G. A. Howe was 
laid over one week. 

Messrs. H. F. Barbier, J. R. Kardoza and E. F. 
Webb were reinstated to membership in good stand- 
ing. 

The dues for the third quarter, $1.50, are now 
payable, and will become delinquent on October 1, 
1908. There are no death assessments to be paid 
with the dues for the third quarter. Members that 
have not paid above dues are requested to promptly 
take the matter up with Financial Secretary A. S. 
Morey before the end of the quarter, and avoid 
being charged with the usual delinquency fine. 

Mr. C. T. Wippern has been suspended from 
membership in good standing in Local No. 6 on 
account of action taken by Local No. 47, of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. H. W. Peabody, musical director with “The 
Girl Question Co.,” and a member of Local No. 10, 
Chicago, is reported playing at the Van Ness 
Theatre weeks of September 14-27, 

Arrangements are under way for a grand ball to 
be given under the auspices of the Central Labor 
Council of Alameda County, at Foresters’ Hall, 
Clay Street, near 12th, Oakland, on October 17. 
The proceeds of the occasion will be devoted to as- 
sisting Mr. C. W. Petry, former Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Business Agent of the Council, who has 
been seriously ill for several months past. All 
members have been granted permission to volunteer 
their professional services for this worthy under- 
taking. 

—_——_———_@—_ 
A MUSICIANS’ SMOKER. 

The San Francisco Musical Fund Society, the 
sick benefit organization composed of musicians, 
will give a “smoker” next Monday night, September 
28th, beginning at half-past eleven o’clock, at Musi- 
cians’ Union headquarters, 68 Haight street, to cele- 
brate the success of the organization, and to awaken 
new interest in the society. 

Every member has been supplied with invitations 
to present to those of their friends and colleagues 
who are eligible, and who might possibly be induced 
to appreciate the benefits of joining the ranks of 
this organization. 

All men connected directly or indirectly with the 
musical profession, between the ages of 18 and 45, 
are eligible to membership. 

It is expected, from the interest taken, that the 
“smoker” will be a great success, as a “good time” 
has been arranged, and incidentally it is hoped that 
many new applications for membership will be the 
result of the Musical Fund Society’s latest effort at 
booming things. 

—————_@__——_—__- 

Mrs. Millie Trumbull, Secretary of the Oregon 
Child Labor Commission, has been served with a 
notice by a Portland theatre manager that he in- 
tends to contest the constitutionality of the child 
labor law and to do this will use the Pollard Opera 
Company, an organization made up of children. The 
Federated Trades Council will aid in defending the 
statute in the courts, and will not patronize the 
theatre during the engagement of the company. 

eae 


The laundry drivers are busily engaged in com- 
bating the Japanese competition in their business. 
In another column will be found notes dealing with 
the situation. 
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The German Savings and Loan Society 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 


To accommodate depositors residing 
in the Mission, a branch of The 
German Savings and Loan Society 
of 526 California Street, for the re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits, is 
located at 


2572 MISSION STREET 
between 21st and 22d Streets. 


OFFICE HOURS - - - - 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays from - - : : ‘10 A. M. to 12 M. 
Saturday Evenings from 6.30 P. M. to 8 P.M. for receipt of deposits only 


Take the Family to 


Santa Cruz 


SUNDAY 


ROUND TRIP 


$2.50 


Leave Third and Townsend Streets Depot 
Sundays at 7:20 A.M. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices: 
3d and TOWNSEND STS. 


884 MARKET ST. 14 POWELL ST. 


